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ITS THE GREATEST 
FORD ECONOMY CAR! 


BIG AND ROOMY AS THE BRILLIANT “85”—WITH PERFORMANCE THAT ONLY A V-8 
CAN GIVE—YET OWNERS REPORT 22 TO 27 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 














OUR Ford Dealer now presents a car 

that lets you put economy first—and 
have the good things in driving, too! Here’s 
roominess and beauty—safety and comfort 
—the thrill of a V-8 engine. And at the same 
time you get the greatest gasoline economy 
Ford ever built into a car. You need only 4 
quarts of oil to fill its crankcase. With 2,000 


SEE YOUR FORD 


miles between changes, owners report no 
additional oil used. And this car sells for 
30 to 60 dollars less than any other car 
of comparable size in America. See this 
Thrifty “60” V-8 today. See for yourself 
what a “kick” you get driving it. How 
proud you'll be to own it. And how it saves 
your money hand over fist! 








DEALER TODAY! 





THE QUALITY CAR IN 

AT THE LOWEST 
V-8 engines—smooth, quiet 
and responsive 


Fast-stopping, Easy-Action 


Safety Brakes 

Safety of all-steel-on-steel body 
construction 

Center-Poise ride; seats be- 
tween the axles 


THE LOW-PRICE FIELD 
PRICE IN YEARS! 
Big, roomy bodies insulated 
against noise, heat and cold 
Outside luggage compartments 
on all sedans 
Entire body mounted on “pil- 
lows” of rubber 
V-windshield, opens on closed 
models 


$25 A MONTH, after usual down payment, buys any 1937 Ford V-8 
car through Authorized Ford Finance Plans of Universal Credit Co. 





THRIFTY “‘60” 











Our ADVERTISERS and OURSELVES 


Merchandising Public Health 


® THE pioneers of this country were no doubt rugged 

people. They had to be. Weaklings were weeded out by 
the hardships of frontier life, and only the strongest were 
able to survive. While this mode of existence did help to 
produce a hardy race, one would hardly call it healthful, 
for the death rate was very high. In the past fifty years, 
our national death rate has declined nearly 50 percent, and 
the amount of disease has been greatly reduced. 

Medical science deserves much credit, of course, but it 
is not alone responsible for this improvement in public 
health. Equally important is the benefit of the more sani- 
tary living conditions, better food and more healthful diets, 
better protection from the elements, better lighting in 
homes, offices, schools and factories, less drudgery in house- 
keeping, and numerous other improvements which mark a 
rising standard of living. 

Though such comforts obviously make iife safer and more 
pleasant, human nature is such that people had to be per- 
suaded to adopt them. Almost without exception, these 
innovations were introduced to the public through the edu- 
cational influence of advertising. In other words, improv- 
ing the public health is not only a question of scientific 
development; it involves a merchandising problem as well. 

Take electric lighting, for instance, which is so impor- 
tant in safeguarding our eyesight. The most wonderful 
developments in better lighting were of little use to the 
public until popularized by advertising. Millions of cheer- 
ful, well-lighted homes would still be using dismal oil lamps 
if it had not been for the persuasive advertising of modern 
lighting equipment. Sanitary plumbing fixtures are com- 
mon nowadays because they have been well advertised. 
They are a great contribution to public health, for old- 
fashioned plumbing was a fertile disease breeder. 

Personal cleanliness has been promoted through advertis- 
ing more than in any other way. Advertising teaches house- 
wives the importance of disinfectants, and it persuades 
children to wash their hands before meals. Sanitary pack- 
aging of food is largely the result of advertising. Bulk goods 
are seldom advertised. Modern merchandising gave us 
bright snappy stores and spotless food. Advertising has 
converted millions to a more healthful diet. It has spread 
knowledge of calories, vitamins, and minerals, all very 
important to health. 

The great life insurance companies have done excellent 
work in their programs of health education through adver- 
tising. Automobile manufacturers are using their adver- 
tising to teach safe driving and the prevention of accidents. 
The lure of healthful outdoor sports is held before us by 
many kinds of advertising. Thousands of city people are 
drawn into the country, the woods, and the beaches by the 
advertising of equipment which one uses for such excursions. 


The average housewife has been freed of much back- | 


breaking drudgery by the help of appliances sold largely 
through advertising. Any number of families are protected 


by better heating and better refrigeration of foods as a | 


direct result of advertisements they have heard or read. 

In these and in many other ways, advertising has been 
an important influence in public health. It has helped to 
prevent disease and lengthen life. 





No. 14 in a series of Short Talks on Advertising. Copyright by Advertising 


Federation of America and reprinted by permission. 
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~ Summer 
| Sehool 


Business Teachers 


Who are now teaching the 
business branches in bigh 
schools and colleges 


Directed by Lola Maclean, Edu- 
cational Director Detroit Com- 
mercial College and Head of its 
nationally known Shorthand 
Reporting School; author “Wal- 
ton-Maclean Typewriti Pro- 
cedure and Practice,” and “Wal- 
ton-Maclean Teachers’ Manual.” 


Believing that teachers of shorthand and typewriting 
desire to excel in speed and accuracy in writing 
shorthand and in typing, this school places the em- 
phasis on actual training, featuring Shorthand Pen- 
manship and Typewriting Technique Drills. One 
hour a day is devoted to methods. 


Write for the “‘Teachers’ Syllabus” 
It tells an interesting story of new and practical 
methods—methods originated and developed by Miss 
Maclean in actual classroom practice. Teachers in 
attendance last summer from eleven states. 


Detroit Commercial College 
19 Clifferd Street Detroit, Michigan 


Commercial teacher training for college graduates only; 
one-year and two-year business courses exclusively for 
graduates of colleges and high schools. 35th year, Sept. 8. 





LOLA MACLEAN 
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Commercial 


Bookkeeping for Immediate Use, Ad- 
vanced Course, by J. G. Kirk and W. R. 
Odell. John C. Winston Company, 629 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
514 pages. Price, $1.84. 

The Advanced Course is strictly vocational 
in content. All materials of instruction have 
been grouped into eight sections, which are 
sub-divided into short instructional units, 
each in the form of a problem. Abundance of 
pictorial illustrations and colored business 
forms combine with the simply written text, 
enlivened with many human-interest stories, 
to give the lie to the tradition of dryness often 
associated with the subject. 


Elements of Retail Selling, by Paul H. 
Nystrom. The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26th St., New York City. Cloth. 369 
pages. Price, $2.40. 

Elements of Retail Selling is a practical 
guide to advancement for the beginner in the 
retail business. The author brings a rich expe- 
rience to his task and the result in a com- 
pletely readable but thoroughly scientific text. 


Education 


Everyday Problems of the Country Teach- 
er, by F. J. Lowth. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 2457 South Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 625 pages. Price, $2.25. 

This is a revision of the first edition pub- 
lished in 1926. In the revised edition the 
organization has been simplified into two 
parts dealing with (1) general “Problems of 
Management” and (2) with the “Problems of 
Teaching and Learning.” New chapters treat 
of human behavior, provision for individual 
differences, the unit plan of instruction, activ- 
ities in the rural-school program, principles 
of character education, health activities in 
the rural school, and problems of testing and 
examination. 

No attempt has been made to minimize the 
difficulties of the rurai-school situation. The 
author has kept in mind the combined needs 
of the student in preparation for a realistic 
and practical textbook, and of the teacher in 
service for such a handbook. 


Personal Problems in School Manage- 
ment, by H. C. Moeller, O. S. Hamer, and 
F. C. Bowersox. Newson & Company, 2500 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. Cloth. 384 pages. 

The prospective teacher takes on individu- 
ality in Vivian, who is advised by her uncle, 
the Dean of Education at one of her State’s 
teachers colleges, on the subjects that Vivian 
brings up by questions growing out of her 
day-to-day experiences. The text presents a 
blending of modern educational philosophy 
and a knowledge of actual classroom condi- 
tions, and the problems growing out of them. 


Teaching Purposes and Their Achieve- 
ment, by L. John Nuttall. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 320 E. 21st St., Chicago. Cloth. 290 pp. 
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Teaching procedures are presented in their 
relation to teaching purposes, adapted to the 
power and purposes of individual children. 
The teaching techniques described are based 
on a careful study of recent work in the psy- 
chology of learning. The illustrative material 
used in the various chapters consists of de- 
scriptions of actual teaching in the everyday 
work of teachers. Emphasis throughout is 
upon helping the teacher to solve her own 
problems by constructive thinking. 


Controlled Reading, by Earl A. Taylor. 
The University of Chicago Press. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 367 pages. Price, $3.50. 

Emphasis is upon the development by the 
author of two widely-used clinical instru- 
ments distributed by the American Optical 
Company—the Ophthalm-O-Graph, a porta- 
ble binocular eye-movement camera, and the 
Metron-O-Scope, or rhythm-reading instru- 
ment—and their use in diagnostic and reme- 
dial reading work. Controlled reading through 
the use of the Metron-O-Scope as advocated 
by the author is designed as a first-teaching as 
well as a corrective technique to develop the 
mechanical and interpretative phases of the 
reading process simultaneously. The author is 
a member of the Bureau of Visual Science, 
American Optical Company. 


The Prevention and Correction of Read- 
ing Difficulties, by Emmett Albert Betts. 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge, 
Evanston. Cloth. Illustrated. 402 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

This book is largely a summary and in- 
terpretation of research findings by one of 
the outstanding students in the field. It is 
designed to aid the classroom. teachers. “If 
American schools are to be learner-centered,” 
says the author, “there is an urgent need 
for reducing the time lag between the re- 
porting of research findings and their trans- 
lation into practice.” It is the writer’s point 
of view that most reading difficulties can 
be prevented, and that remedial reading pro- 
cedures should be based on first-reading tech- 
niques. He emphasizes the differentiation 
between causes, and symptoms such as faulty 
eye movements, reversal tendencies and the 
like. Appendices describe the nature and 
procedure of Betts Ready to Read Tests 
(Basic Unit), Betts Fusion Tests, Betts Check 
Tests, and presents suggested report forms. 


Nature Magazine’s Guide to Science 
Teaching, by E. Laurence Palmer. Ameri- 
can Nature Association, 1214 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Fabrikoid. 
128 pages. 

A New Development in Natural Science 
Pedagogy. American Nature Association, 
1214 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. 
C. Paper. Illustrated with photographs. 25 
pages. 

The Guide provides an integrated program 
of science study for the first ten grades, based 
upon Nature Magazine as a current text. 
The material is presented in two-year cycles 
so integrated as to form a spiral of learning 
in the following experience realms: Spatial 
Relationships, Food Problems, Energy Rela- 
tionships, Time Relationships, Signs of In- 
stinct or Intelligence, Protection, Biological 
Associates and the Physical Environment, 
Origins and Ancestry of Races, and Balance. 
There are carefully detailed Grade Recom- 
mendations. 


Every Teacher's Records,by Ruth Strang. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. Paper. 
48 pages. Price, $0.50. 

Every Teacher's Records describes a rec- 
ord system usable by teachers in rural 
schools for making permanent and cumula- 
tive, facts about their pupils useful in educa- 
tional personnel work. 


English and Language Study 

Elementary English in Action Practice 
Books, for grades three to six, by R. W. 
Bardwell, Ethel Mabie, and J. C. Tressler. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 South 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. Paper. 80 pages each. 
Price, each, $0.24. 

As the title implies this series employs 
situations common to elementary school chil- 
dren as bases for English work. Word study, 
drill on correct form, and corrective exer- 
cises are well apportioned. Elementary Eng- 
lish in Action comprises the first four books 
of a ten-book course. A complete testing pro- 
gram is provided for each book. 


English in Action Practice Books, six 
books for junior and senior high school 
grades, by J. C. Tressler. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1815 South Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Grade VII (F), 132 pages, $0.32; Grade 
VIII (G), 162 pages, $0.36; Grade IX (H), 
166 pages, $0.40; Grade X (J), 124 pages, 
$0.40; Grade XI (K), 106 pages, $0.40; 
Grade XII (L), 126 pages, $0.40. Paper. 

Good English as a habit through a maxi- 
mum of mental exercise, with a minimum of 
pupil finger-exercise and teacher correction, 
is the aim of these workbooks. All grammar 
included is functional. Testing program as 
with elementary series. 


Junior English in Action, Book One, 
Book Two, and Book Three, by J. C. 
Tressler and M. B. Shelmadine. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1815 South Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. Book One, 
402 pages, price $1.00; Book Two, 448 pages, 
price $1.08; Book Three, 474 pages, price 
$1.16. 

A major objective in preparing this edi- 
tion of Junior English in Action was to trans- 
late into classroom activities the suggestions 
and specifications of An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English. Each book of the Junior 
series is divided into two parts: Part I, con- 
sisting of speaking and writing activities, and 
Part II, constituting a handbook of grammar 
to be presented functionally as needed. Habit 
rather than knowledge of forms is the de- 
sired outcome. 


Six Great Sivvies. Edited by Moderow, 
Mitchell, Sandrus, and Noyes. Scott Fores- 
man and Company, 623 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 531 pages. 

Six distinguished stories from the classics 
of proved appeal to high-school age pupils 
are here presented, with many obstacles to 
successful reading experience removed for 
the seriously retarded reader. The editors 
have been notably successful in retaining 
the flavor and quality of the originals, while 
bringing the text down to fourth- or fifth- 
grade difficulty. Typographic features are 
designed to reduce difficulties for the poor 
reader. The selections are: Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island, Irving’s Legend of Sleepy 

(Continued on page 344) 
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Veto Message Erroneous but Revealing 


Governor's action was based on misin- 
terpretations of bill. He recommends 
allotments to high schools be made 
from present state distributive fund 


OUSE Bill No. 153 provided an 

appropriation of $798,872 for 

emergency aid for financially dis- 
tressed high schools. It passed both 
Houses with only one dissenting vote, 
but was vetoed by the Governor on 
May 24. The message accompanying 
the veto contains several erroneous as- 
sumptions and statements and reveals a 
philosophy dangerous to high schools 
and contrary to the philosophy of 
school finance adopted by other states. 

As you read the Message and our 
comment below, please notice that be- 
fore the Governor consents to saving 
starving high schools he insists upon 
legislation to establish a state board 
and upon reorganization. It is quite 
clear also that he favors aid only to 
the needy high schools, with no gen- 
eral grants; and that he favors taking 
this aid from the regular appropria- 
tion, which is $13,000,000 a year in 
his budget, thus reducing the allot- 
ments now being made to the elemen- 
tary schools. 

We are publishing this very signifi- 
cant Message, with our comments in- 
serted in bold faced type. 

ROBERT C. MOORE, Executive 
Secretary, I. E. A. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT, SPRINGFIELD, 
May 24, 1937 
To the Honorable, the House of Rep- 

resentatives: 

I return herewith without my ap- 
proval House Bill No. 153, being “A 
bill for an Act providing an appor- 
tionment of equalization grants to high 
schools, and making an appropriation 
therefor.” This appropriates $798,872 
from the general revenue fund in the 
State treasury for distribution among 
high school districts and non-high 
school districts which levied upon the 
1935 assessment for educational pur- 
poses a sum at least equivalent to the 
computed yield of one-half of one per 
cent—such equalization grant to be in 
such an amount as is necessary with 
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the tax levy to produce the sum of 
$60 per resident high school pupil in 
average daily attendance. 

I reluctantly disapprove any meas- 
ure which is intended to aid in provid- 
ing educational facilities for our youth. 
However, this bill is defective and its 
effect is contrary to sound public 
policy. 

Why is it “contrary to sound public 
policy” to give necessary aid to finan- 
cially distressed high schools in order 
to comply with the Constitutional man- 
date that the General Assembly shall 
provide a thorough and efficient system 
of free schools for all children? H. B. 
153 was recommended by three General 
Assembly committees and passed both 
Houses with only one opposing vote. 
Surely the members of the Legislature 
have some conception of “sound public 
policy.” 

Section 1 carefully specifies the 
school districts affected as those “pro- 
viding educational opportunities for 
children in grades 9 to 12, or any such 
grades. . . .” This description undoubt- 
edly would include districts known as 
non-high school districts, which do not 
maintain high schools of their own. 
These non-high school districts levy a 
tax to pay the tuition of its pupils in 
high schools located in high school dis- 
tricts. Yet the title refers to grants 
to high schools only. In view of the 
language used in the title, there is 
grave question whether the non-high 
school districts could participate in the 
purported apportionment. Certainly 
some of these districts are in as great 
financial need as the high school dis- 
tricts. 

The Attorney-General approved the 
bill as to form and constitutionality, 
including the provisions the Governor 
criticizes. 

A district to qualify for a grant un- 
der this bill must have levied a tax 
upon the 1935 assessment for educa- 
tional purposes at the rate of one-half 
of one per cent and the computed yield 
from such rate must have been less 
than $60 a pupil. High school districts 
maintaining grades 9 to 12 may levy 
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without referendum one per cent of 
the assessed valuation for educational 
purposes and by referendum, this rate 
may be increased to one and one-half 
per cent for educational purposes. A 
provision which permits a district to 
qualify for State grants by levying 
one-half or one-third of the tax rate 
which it is authorized to levy is a di- 
rect and powerful incentive to districts 
not to levy the amount of tax author- 
ized by law. 

But most of the non-high school dis- 
tricts could levy only one-half of one 
percent on the 1935 assessment; many 
unit-controlled districts could use no 
more for high-school purposes than a 
one-half of one percent rate would 
raise; and all really needy separate 
high-school districts levied much more 
than “one-half or one-third of the rate 
authorized by law.” 

This is clearly and easily shown by 
assuming a district has an assessed 
valuation of $6,000 per pupil. If it 
levies the qualifying rate fixed in this 
bill—one-half of one per cent, one-half 
the rate it may levy without referen- 
dum—the levy would yield $30 and it 
would be entitled to receive $30 more 
per pupil from the State treasury. If, 
on the other hand, it levies one per 
cent, the yield would be $60 per pupil 
and it would receive nothing from the 
State treasury. This discourages the 
district from fairly discharging its lo- 
cal responsibilities to its schools, and 
rewards its failure to do so by com- 
pelling the taxpayers of the entire 
State to make up the difference be- 
tween what it should fairly do and 
what it actually does regarding the 
cost of educating its pupils. Such a 
principle is entirely unsound and can- 
not be justified by any reasoning. 

This paragraph and the one following 
are based upon an erroneous interpre- 
tation of the bill as shown by the com- 
parison of the two levies. It is incon- 
ceivable that any district would levy 
only one-half of one percent if that 
would produce only $30 per pupil; and 
under the provisions of H.B. No. 153 
the district referred to as levying one 
percent and thereby receiving $60 per 
pupil from the local taxes would receive 
also $30 per pupil under H.B. 153. 
Thus one can quickly see the dan- 

gers and inequities of this basis for 
qualification for State moneys in its 
effect as to prospective levies. It is 
even more inequitable and discrimina- 
tory when considered as to a past levy. 
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For instance, two high school districts 
might each have had an assessed valu- 
ation of $6,000 per pupil. One dis- 
trict levied at the rate of one per cent 
and because of its willingness and de- 
sire to support its own school, is, by 
its commendable action, barred from 
aid under this bill. The other d ‘strict 
levied only one-half of one per cent 
and because of its failure to tax itself 
the full rate permitted, receives the 
difference out of the State treasury. 
What could be more unjust than to 
reward a political sub-division at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the whole 
State for refusing to attempt to sup- 
port its local institutions. 

In 1935, there was created the IIli- 
nois Educational Commission by Act 
of the Fifty-ninth General Assembly, 
to which were appointed five members 
from the Senate and five members 
from the House of Representatives. 
The Illinois Educational Commission 
recommended the creation of a State 
Board of Education. In the report and 
recommendation which this commis- 
sion—a group of your own member- 
ship—made, you will recall that they 
said: 

“We therefore recommend that as 
soon as possible after a State Board 
of Education is created by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, such State Board of 
Education should investigate the ne- 
cessities of such school districts and 
recommend legislation giving such 
financial assistance to the needy school 
districts in the State, that no schools 
will be closed and no children in the 
State shall be deprived of their con- 
stitutional right to a good common 
school education. In view of the differ- 
ences of opinion of the leaders of pri- 
vately organized groups in the State 
we seriously doubt the advisability of 
attempting such legislation until a 
State Board is created.” 

This excuse for delay has heretofore 
named “the Educational Commission.” 
Now it is “State Board of Education.” 

Besides this, the quotation made from 
the report of the Commission is not 
complete. The Educational Commis- 
sion added this: “This should follow 
without delay. We request that the 
Governor call the General Assembly 
into extraordinary session for the pur- 
pose of considering legislation to create 
a State Board of Education, providing 
for its appointment, defining its duties 
and requesting its recommendation to 
the next General Assembly.” This re- 
port was issued a year ago, June 6, 
1936, but no extraordinary session was 
called to provide for a State Board so 


emergency aid could “follow without 
delay.” 
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The opinion they voiced, was almost 
unanimously endorsed throughout the 
State by those who have considered 
the best interest of our schools. School 
conditions vary in different localities 
in the State. We must have a system 
of educational and financial standards 
so that equal educational facilities are 
afforded in the poorer communities as 
are available in those better able to 
finance them. To equalize these educa- 
tional opportunities, requires a State 
fund to supplement the possible rev- 
enues of the more needy communities. 
To this principle we can all give our 
approval. But there should be a sound 
and exact system of apportioning 
money furnished by the State in aid 
of school districts, both grade school 
districts and -high school districts. It 
should bring assistance to districts un- 
able to sustain educational standards 
comparable with other localities with- 
out thrusting grants of State money 
upon communities where they are not 
needed. 

Really this is a powerful argument in 
favor of H. B. 153, and against vetoing 
it. 

There are high school districts -in 
the State whose financial resources are 
inadequate to sustain high schools of 
the proper standard. But this bill in 
attempting to aid them, provides and 
forces grants to other districts which 
are not in need of the same assistance. 

Another error. The bill would not 
“force grants” on any district, and 
would not grant any money to any dis- 
trict that did not need it; in fact it did 


not offer enough for the really needy 
districts. 


Had the General Assembly followed 
the recommendation of its own Edu- 
cational Commission, it would have 
provided for the establishment of a 
State Board of Education which could 
have worked out a basis of apportion- 
ment according to need. A bill pro- 
viding for the creation of such a Board 
of Education is now before the legis- 
lature. Prompt cons‘deration and ac- 
tion should be taken thereon. 

Had the Governor followed the 
recommendation of the Educational 
Commisison he appointed and had he 
called the extraordinary session it 
recommended, the whole question of 
State Board could have been settled 
last year and the board’s recommenda- 
tion could have been considered this 
year. Why reprove the General Assem- 
bly now? 

I have consistently urged that the 
structure of our educational system be 
strengthened and improved to secure 


efficient business methods and a high 
uniform educational standard through- 
out the State. Your Commission—the 


Illinois Educational Commission— 
after a careful survey of the whole 
subject, has made the same recom- 
mendation to you. The State has dur- 
ing the past four years contributed 
from its treasury more money for the 
purpose of education than during any 
like period in the history of the State. 
Although during the past four years 
we have almost doubled the State aid 
given local school districts there prac- 
tically has been no improvement in 
our system of school administration. 
Each additional appropriation of State 
money seems to serve to perpetuate an 
admittedly inefficient if not a waste- 
ful method of conducting our common 
schools. 


The experience of other states indi- 
cates that increased state ai¢ promotes 
reorganization and efficiency. The com- 
mon school fund appropriation in IIli- 
nois has been increased only 30 percent 
in the last six years as compared with 
78 percent for all the states. The total 
common school expenditures in Illinois 
for 1936 were over $47,000,000 less than 
in 1931, which explains why standards 
are low and excuses those that are “in- 
efficient.” 


There is another factor which should 
not be overlooked. During recent 
years, the State has had to meet new 
and huge demands. Relief of needy 
persons, assistance to aged persons 
have taxed the resources of the State. 
In addition, greatly increased sums 
have been paid in aid of mun‘cipalities 
and other political subdivisions, in- 
cluding school districts, than in pre- 
vious years. Any added appropriation 
by the legislature should take into ac- 
count the ability of the State to meet 
such new and increased expenditures. 
To make appropriations in excess of 
the income of the State is a practice 
that cannot be encouraged. The pro- 
ponents of this bill do not advocate 
or suggest any method of securing rev- 
enues to carry its appropriation into 
effect. The bill in question merely 
takes the money from the revenue 
fund in the State treasury leaving 
other vital activities of the State gov- 
ernment to curb or abandon their func- 
tions in accordance with the balance 
of the State revenues. We have spent 
months in attempting to balance the 
absolute needs of the different depart- 
ments of the State government with 
the estimated revenues for the coming 
biennium. Apparently we have not yet 

(Continued on page 352) 
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By CARL C. CRAMER 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


De Kalb, Illinois 


The schools safety program must be 
well adapted to the development and 
activities of pupils of all the grades 


CHILD of man is born with very 
meager instincts to protect him 
against danger; so he must be 

dependent upon his elders to protect 
him for a considerable portion of his 
life. He is born without knowledge; 
therefore a program of education must 
be planned for him in advance by com- 
petent teachers. 

That education which best serves to 
keep him happy, wise, and useful must 
of necessity also keep him alive or he 
and we live in vain. He must be taught 
to use power intelligently, without de- 
stroying himself or his neighbor. The 
complicated environment in which he 
lives is bristling with hazards to the 
ignorant and the thoughtless. 

There was a period in our early so- 
cial development when superstition and 
ignorance were thought to be a protec- 
tion to the individual, since they stayed 
adventure and kept him stable in so- 
ciety. This is no longer true, for the 
individual is constantly being chal- 
lenged with new situations and he must 
be prepared to meet them when and 
where they come. 

We are living in an increasingly dan- 
gerous age, against which the only 
safeguard seems to be that we develop 
safety consciousness. Evidence that we 
are coming to do this is shown by the 
detailed studies being made by schools, 
manufacturers, insurance companies, 
civic organizations, etc. The figures 
are amazing and pointed. Injuries and 
fatalities are rising to alarming pro- 
portions. For several years past statis- 
tics show that our accident fatalities 
average is greater per year than was the 
total on the front lines in any one year 
of the World War. It is challenging to 
note that the casket and the automobile 
industries are working to capacity lim- 
its at the present time. The significance 
of all this seems to be that in addition 
to the teaching of knowledge and skill, 
we must add control of emotion, clear 
thinking, quick, accurate judgment, 
and training for prompt mental and 
physical co-ordination. 

Granting the necessity for this edu- 
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cation, we are confronted with the 
problem of how it is to be effected. Our 
school curriculum is already over- 
loaded; so education for safety must 
either be incorporated in courses now 
being offered or it must replace some 
part of the present program. 

Through the first six grades there is 
little question as to its place, because 
child activities are so much a part of 
the daily program that it is automat- 
ically included. But from the sixth 
grade up our attention is focused more 
upon fact getting, leaving the training 
for safety to home, to playmates, and 
to chance. Here is where special em- 
phasis should come in through planned 
instruction. Since the possibility of ac- 
cident can not be eliminated at any 
age, we must continue a safety program 
which will parallel the maturity of the 
individual. How shall we go about it? 

Hazards differ with both age and en- 
vironment. The child on the farm 
faces some risks which do not menace 
the city child, and the city child in turn 
is exposed to other dangers, while both 
have in common such hazards as those 
of transportation and fire. Those living 
a more or less isolated life must depend 
largely upon their own families for 
training, but in urban areas the prob- 
lem and the responsibilities have grown 
to be community-wide. 

Simply telling the child of dangers 
will probably not convince him of their 
reality, mainly because the child does 
not have the advantage of experience, 
hence lacks the imagination to project 
true images of them. This is one of the 
most common errors in any teaching, 
for if a child is good at verbal repeti- 
tion we may take his words at our value 
and falsely conclude that he under- 
stands as we do. The school boy patrol 
system should be studied, utilized and 
its service recognized. This problem 
of safety consciousness ranks along 
with that of the room temperature and 
the freshness of the air. It should al- 
ways be a subconscious accompaniment 
of whatever we are doing. 

If you grant the necessity for safety 
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Education in Salety 


education, then I suggest that a spe- 
cial course replace one of those already 
included in the curriculum, which will 
stress safety education through the 
establishment of good protective habits. 
This course should continue through 
the upper grades. 

So far we have been considering the 
child who is learning protective or de- 
fensive measures largely. But as he 
finishes his elementary school and en- 
ters high school, he begins to act more 
independently in the handling of ma- 
chinery. Many become skilled in the 
principles and the common uses of elec- 
tricity and other power machines. The 
high-school pupil may be allowed to 
drive the family car to school. These 
changes in his independent activities 
have the effect of placing him in the 
potentially destructive class, particu- 
larly with regard to traffic. He may 
regard caution as advice for only the 
old, helpless, or very young. 

Obviously safety measures at this 
stage of the pupil’s development must 
have a different appeal. He is so in- 
extricably a mixture of the inexperience 
of youth and adult sophistication that 
he is difficult to understand, and he 
least of all holds the key. Fortunate it 
is for all of us if his early training 
has established habits which will serve 
to hold him in check until more mature 
judgment arrives. 

If his earlier knowledge of and par- 
ticipation in patrol work has been 
thorough, one long step has been taken. 
His industrial arts work should provide 
him with courses in the handling, use, 
and care of tools. Science courses 
should provide training in the uses of 
electric and other power machinery, 
and the basic chemical reactions. He 
should understand the principles of 
heating, refrigeration, etc. 

Social science departments should 
be able to follow the steps by which 
we have arrived at many of our con- 
ventions, simple unwritten local cus- 
toms finally evolving into written stat- 
utes and the extension of their influence 
from community to state, and from 
nation to nation. The development of 
the humble but indispensable railroad 
time-table is an interesting illustration. 
The evolution of laws and their real 
function in community life should im- 
press the pupil with the fact that in 

(Continued on page 343) 
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School Enemies Are Busy 


E HAVE often told the officers and members of 
Wi. I. E. A. that powerful organized interests op- 

pose our bills for school improvement and that 
some of these interests are endeavoring to wreck or at 
least to cheapen the schools. They hardly dare attack the 
elementary schools; but they are harshly critical of school 
expenditures in general, they oppose any increase in finan- 
cial support for the schools, and they do attack the high 
schools. We are convinced that powerful forces in IIli- 
nois would be happy to have education end with the 
eighth grade for all children whose parents cannot afford 
to pay tuition for further education in private schools. 

It is difficult to identify clearly these dangerous forces 
or to point them out definitely. They work by secret meth- 
ods, or employ other agencies to do their dirty work. 

The I. E. A. proclaims to the world its principles, pro- 
gram, and plans. It fights in the open, publicly announces 
the name of its legislative agent, and positively identifies 
him with the program. That is the honorable way to 
fight, but it exposes the program and the legislative agent 
to ruthless sniping from cowardly foes in ambush. 

Since many of our members have been reluctant to 
believe such statements, we are submitting evidence. 

Along in April, friendly members of the General Assem- 
bly began to show your Secretary “releases” they were 
receiving from “The Illinois News Bureau, Inc.,” located 
somewhere in Springfield. Several of these mimeographed 
releases have since been sent to the legislators and pre- 
sumably to the newspapers. 

The release dated April 27 was a story designed to 
alarm the people (particularly the legislators) by naming 
the large sums of state money being “demanded” for 
appropriations beyond the budget estimates. It contained 
these choice paragraphs: 

Educational interests are forcing their demands through highly- 
paid, high-powered lobbyists, backed by organization work all over 
the State. More than 10,000 district-school boards are reported to 
have adopted resolutions which would compel the taxpayers to give 
up the additional $18,000,000 for the school distributive fund. 

Lobbyists working for the $30,000,000 increase in appropriations 
for educational groups admit they are sounding out public sentiment 
to determine which “bird can be plucked for the most feathers with 
the fewest squawks.” It may be the motorists, the consumers— 
through the sales tax, or the property owners. The latter are appar- 
ently so quiet that it Jooks like they will be nominated. 

The members of the I. E. A. should know what this 
bureau thinks of their organization. They should know 
also what a reprehensible character they have in their 
“agitator” at Springfield. To inform them we quote the 
elegant language of part of the release of May 3, which 
reads as follows: 

Most of the extra appropriation bills originate in the same man- 
ner. Some minority group gets a longing to tap the public treasury. 
Along comes a professional organizer, gets the group together, levies 
a stiff assessment on the members for “legislative purposes,” hustles 
to Springfield and directs, by remote control, a chain-letter cam- 
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paign starting with his group members. Some legislator can always 
be found to introduce any kind of a bill. 

Committees appear before the Legislature to back up the chain 
letters. The whole scheme is whooped-up to create the impression 
that a considerable part of the public is behind the raid on the tax- 
payer’s money. 

The professional organizer sees the way to a permanent and fat 
job if he can put over his deal. He becomes an energetic lobbyist 
with an oversupply of promises of political support and cash cam- 
paign contributions if his group is given its slice of the taxpayer’s 
hide. 

A most alarming feature, too, is the way in which educational 
organizations have cast aside ethics of their profession. Led by paid 
agitators, who apparently work on the impractical side of their vic- 
tims, teachers have been pushed into a disgusting scramble to even 
grab the bread from the mouths of the insane, crippled, blind and 
orphaned wards of the State. These agitators do not seem to care 
what taxpayer’s pocket is picked if they can only make good on 
their jobs and continue to live off the dues and “assessments” levied 
on unsuspecting educators, who usually do not know what is being 
done in their names. 


The release of May 8 devoted two long pages to the pro- 
motion of education—backwards: 


BOGUS CLAIM OF EDUCATIONAL LOBBY 


Every time the highly-paid lobbyists of the educational groups 
get at stripping the taxpayers they assert the Constitution demands 
that the General Assembly “provide a thorough system of free 
schools” at the expense of the State. They conveniently forget to 
honestly quote Section 1, Article 8 of the Constitution, which reads: 

“The General Assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools, whereby all children of this State may receive 
a good common school education.” 

Nothing about teaching “fads and frills” which have trebled the 
cost of education in Illinois. Nothing about the Chicago classes that 
swung golf clubs to orchestra music “to learn rhythm.” Nothing 
about teaching girls to make it cost a quarter to get a five-cent head 
of lettuce on the table, or make hats like Queen Mary’s. 

There is a lot of difference between “a good common school edu- 
cation” and the “fads and frills” system, devised to make more jobs 
for more teachers who, in turn, can be assessed for the benefit of 
professional organizers and lobbyists. 

The campaign of the educational lobby remains fundamentally 
bogus, but a superior exhibition of gall. 


The records of the Corporation Department in the office 
of the Secretary of State show that the Illinois News Bu- 
reau was incorporated February 20, 1935, by these per- 
sons: Cameron F. Woods, 1610 Granville Avenue, Chi- 
cago; Mason J. Clarke, 931 Oakwood Avenue, Wilmette; 
and Norma J. Schmid, 886 Ridgewood Drive, Highland 
Park. The most recent report of officers and directors 
was filed on March 3, 1937, and named these officers: 
president, John P. Brady; secretary, Charles H. Porter; 
treasurer, A. H. Kirkland; directors, the same three per- 
sons, and the address of all of them, 134 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 

This “bureau” maintains an office in Springfield and 
has some sort of a staff of employees. It issues from six 
to eight pages of legal-sized mimeographed releases each 
week. All this costs somebody a considerable amount of 
money. The newspapers do not pay for the releases. 
Who furnishes the money? With what pay roll are the 
workers in the bureau connected? 
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The Argument Continues 


N THE May Iturnots TEACHER, an editorial entitled 
“Opposition Openly Appears” gave the substance of a 
statement made by the State Department of Finance 

and of our reply to that statement. On May 5, Mr. S. L. 
Nudelman, director of the department, issued an open let- 
ter to B. F. Shafer and R. C. Moore, in which he attempted 
to show the reasons why our program of bills ought to be 
defeated. By reading our reply of May 11, you will learn 
the essential features of Mr. Nudelman’s contentions, and 
also the substance of the reply. Here are a few paragraphs 
of that reply: 


1. You state that “School expenditures in Illinois are greater 
per child than school expenditures in most other states.” Possibly 
so; yet in “most other states” you include the several backward 
southern states with their large negro population, upon whose edu- 
cation very little is spent. Undoubtedly you want a much better 
education for your children than is provided by the more backward 
states. 

In Illinois the wealth back of each pupil is 34 percent higher than 
the average for the entire United States. Jlinois ranks among the 
wealthy states, but is not supporting its schools in proportion to its 
ability. 

The very fact that we have a higher average standard of school 
support in Illinois, and the further fact that several districts in 
Illinois cannot by local taxation equal even the standards of the 
backward southern states, are reasons why our State should con- 
tribute more to school support. Our State is not doing its share, 
but is loading extremely heavy school taxes on the districts of low 
ability. Our State is finding fruitful sources of taxes that cannot be 
used or administered by local districts which must consequently 
depend upon a rapidly failing property tax. Hence the need for 
increased state support. 

2. You say that “Many states noted for their large school grants 
have heavier taxes and are in a less satisfactory financial position 
than the state of Illinois.” 

Our reply of May 1 quoted your department to prove that state 
taxes in Illinois are not high. Therefore, if available revenues are not 
sufficient to take care of the obligations that the State needs to 
meet, new and equitable sources of revenue should be found and 
the revenue provided. Such plan would show more courage on the 
part of the State than the present plan of loading nine-tenths of 
school support on local districts, some of which have many children 
and little wealth, and therefore exorbitant property tax rates. IIli- 
nois is economically able to increase largely its state support for 
schools without acquiring a deficit; but, after all, it would be no 
worse for the State to have a deficit than for many school districts 
to have deficits and for some of them to be hopelessly insolvent, 
although they are the creatures of the State and must depend en- 
tirely on State laws for their financial support. 


3. You say that “Illinois has greatly increased its state aid to 
public schools during recent years.” 

This we deny. The small increase is helping the elementary schools 
some, but the high-school and non-high school districts not at all. 
The increase of 30 percent in the annual state appropriations to 
schools in Illinois in the last six years cannot be called large as com- 
pared with the 78 percent increase for all the states. Neither can 
the increase in the state school fund be called large as compared with 
the increase in certain other state expenditures or with the increase 
in total state revenues. Illinois ranks only 36th in the amount of 
state aid for common schools per pupil. 

You err in saying that the $7,000,000 shortage for the biennium 
ending June 30, 1935, was practically made up by the gasoline tax 
diversion. When that diversion was made a new and separate ap- 
propriation bill was passed which clearly stated that it was “in 
addition to any appropriations otherwise made.” (See pages 111 
and 255 of Laws of Illinois, 59th General Assembly, First Second 
and Third Special Sessions.) The Governor declared in January, 
1935, that the gasoline tax diversion was “in addition to any appro- 





priations otherwise made.” Because of these large deficiencies and 
arrearages it is not surprising that many school districts have defi- 
cits, bond issues beyond the constitutional limitation, unpaid teach- 
ers’ orders, shortened terms and curtailed programs. This is a nat- 
ural consequence when the State balances its budget by shorting 
districts of appropriations legally made. 

4. You say that the proposed plan carries (1) no provision for 
mandatory reductions in local school tax rates and (2) no provision 
likely to bring about a healthy reorganization of the state public 
school system. 

(1) No such arbitrary mandate is practicable until state support 
is even larger than the proposed plan provides, since many districts 
of low ability will need all the funds that they can obtain from 
their present rates plus all they will receive from the State; and no 
mandate is necessary, because the districts that can afford to do so 
will reduce their local tax rates whenever possible. Proof of this 
fact is shown in the numerous school districts now levying less than 
the maximum levy, although the total net expenditures of schools 
have been reduced over $47,000,000 in five years. 

(2) We thought that we made it clear in our “Reply to Memo- 
randum” that adequate state support will promote reorganization, 
particularly when part of it is used for transportation and that it 
has done so in other states. You clearly imply that reorganization 
means consolidation and the lessening of the number of districts. 
One of the chief obstacles to consolidation in Illinois is the enormous 
difference in tax rates of school districts, and the only remedy for 
that is either enforced consolidation or sufficient state aid to lessen 
the inequalities. You say that none of the states shown by us 
as “making large grants began their policy with a system as dif- 
fused and inefficient as that of Illinois.” But the states we men- 
tioned were the very ones that you yourself named as making 
marked progress in consolidation. Apparently you now realize that 
you were unfortunate in your selection of states because all of 
the states that you named as making marked progress in consol da- 
tion have larger grants of state aid for schools than does Illinois. 
Certainly large state grants do not prevent reorganization but on the 
contrary promote a healthy reorganization and remove inequalities. 

Since you named specific states we beg leave to submit a question 
or two as follows: What states ever made marked progress in 
reorganization or consolidation without liberal state support? What 
do you mean by saying our present system is inefficient, inadequate 
and wasteful? (Possibly we are not thinking of the same things 
when we use these terms.) If consolidation or some other form 
of reorganization is the first thing necessary, why did not one or 
both of the recent Educational Commissions prepare and introduce 
a bill to bring it about? 

5. You say that we have not answered your contention that 
the proposed increase in common school fund expenditures will 
require increased tax revenue. 

There is no contention about this. We admit it anu. did so in 
our reply of May 1. We are not insisting upon any particular 
source of revenue, for we have observed that when the General 
Assembly and the state Administration realize the need of new and 
additional revenue and desire it to meet the need, they find some 
way to supply it. Several comparatively new taxes coming into 
the State Treasury prove this; for example, r-otor vehicle license, 
$18,000,000 a year; gasoline tax, $35,000,000; liquor tax, $11,000,000; 
occupational and utility tax, over $70,000,000 a year. 

What we are trying to do primarily is to show and to satisfy the 
needs of the schools, upon which subject you say you are not quali- 
fied to speak, although in your next sentence you state that the 
inadequacies of the schools are due more to the organization of the 
system than to the need for more state aid, and also you say 
erroneously that more state aid will prevent needed reform. 

The Constitution places upon the State the responsibility for 
providing a thorough and efficient system of free schools for all 
the children. Therefore, the State has the same obligation to the 
schools as to any other state institution or activity. We shall not 
have a thorough and efficient system until the State assumes its 
responsibility and meets its obligations to the schools. 

Yours respectfully, 
B. F. Suarer, Chairman 
Rosert C. Moore, Secretary 
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Educational NEWS BRIEF 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ MISS Isabel McKinney is the author of 

a biography of Livingston C. Lord which 
will be published by the University of Illi- 
nois Press on October 1. A special pre-publi- 
cation price of $3.00 is offered until August 
1. Any one who wishes to order a copy at 
this special price may send his payment to 
Miss Ruth Carman, Charleston. After Oc- 
tober 1 the price will be $3.65. The book will 
be attractively printed and bound and will 
contain several pictures and plates, a long 
list of chapel readings, many of Mr. Lord’s 
talks and sayings, and some characteristic 
letters, besides the story of an interesting 
life. and the portrait of a vital person. 


The Teachers College News won an all- 
American rating in the National Scholastic 
Press Association contest, and first in the 
Illinois College Press Association contest. 
The award is the seventh consecutive first 
for the News in the I.C.P.A. contest, and it 
brings the total of first places won to eight- 
een in the three contests entered yearly. 


The cornerstone of the Health Education 
Building was laid on Alumni Day, May 8. 


Dean Paul C. Packer of the College of 
Education of the State University of Iowa 
delivered the commencement address on 
May 31. 


Mr. Simeon Thomas, head of the social 
science department, received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from Upper Iowa 
University at Fayette, on May 31. Mr. 
Thomas was a member of the class of 1898 
at Fayette. He has been a member of the 
staff at Eastern since 1906. 


Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ THE Corn Belt Area Council of the Boy 

Scouts of America conducted a Univer- 
sity Scouter’s course on the campus May 2 
and May 16. Mr. Clifford Horton of the 
faculty assisted in the work. 


The Sixth Annual Conference on the Pre- 
vention of Juvenile Delinquency was held in 
Capen Auditorium May 3-5. 


Delegates of Kappa Delta Epsilon, na- 
tional honorary Education sorority, attended 
the annual convention in Atlanta, Georgia, 
May 7 and 8. Miss Mary D. Webb and Dr. 
Margaret Cooper of the faculty accompanied 
the delegates. 
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The Illinois University Band appeared at 
1.S.N.U. in a concert on May 20. 


I.S.N.U. again has the largest number of 
N.E.A. student-members in the United 
States. At present over four hundred stu- 
dents are enrolled under the student mem- 
bership plan. 


The thirty-eighth annual summer session of 
I.S.N.U. opened with registration day on 
Saturday, June 12. The summer session will 
continue through August 6. 


Plans are being completed for the Annual 
Education Week held during the summer ses- 
sion. The Fourth Annual Educational Ex- 
hibit will be held at Illinois State Normal 
University, July 20-22. The Educational 
Conference devoted to the general theme of 
“Guidance” will be held July 19-22. The 
annual University Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ence under the direction of Mrs. A. R. Wil- 
liams, president of the Illinois Congress, will 
be held during the same week. 


During the month of May there was re- 
leased by the McGraw-Hill Company, Pro- 
fessor Ralph W. Pringle’s new book in Edu- 
cation entitled The Junior High School. 


Modern Language 
Curriculum Committee 


@ THE modern language curriculum com- 

mittee of the High School Conference has 
for some months been carrying on investi- 
gations regarding the possibilities of general 
language study preparatory to presenting a 
report at the time of the Summer Confer- 
ence on the Improvement of Instruction at 
the University of Illinois, July 13-16. 

Other subjects to be considered in the re- 
port are the correlation and integration of 
foreign language study with other subjects, 
teacher qualifications, and the need of a 
definitely cultural civilization course in lan- 
guages. Responsibility was also delegated for 
the collection of information on realia and 
enrichment material and for the preparation 
of this material in a form readily available 
to high-school teachers of the State. Another 
project to be completed by the time of the 
July meeting is an evaluation of texts, tests, 
and workbooks. 

The committee hopes that it may estab- 
lish a clearing house for information and 
assistance for modern language teachers in 
the State. All teachers interested in the work 
of the committee are invited to be present 
at the July meeting. C. O. Arndt, University 
High School, Urbana, is chairman. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ THE Illinois Section of the Mathematical 
Association of America met on the De- 
Kalb campus, May 14 and 15. 


Miss Agnes Samuelson, Superintendent of 
the Department of Public Instruction for 
the state of Iowa, delivered the commence- 
ment address on Wednesday, June 2. 


Miss Maude Uhland of the English de- 
partment received her doctorate from Cor- 
nell University on April 29. 

Miss Uhland chose as her major sixteenth 
century English literature, and worked un- 
der the advisorship of Professor Joseph 
Quincy Adams. Her dissertation is entitled 
“A Study of Samuel Daniel.” 


Miss Wilma DeLassus and Miss Norma 
Pearson will tour in France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and England this summer, 
following an itinerary prepared by Sanger 
Tours, Inc. Miss Donalda E. Morrison will 
also leave for Europe immediately after the 
close of summer school. 


Miss Mary Jane Seed of Lawrenceville 
will begin active service as an associate in 
the department of home economics next fall 
and will have charge of work in textiles. 
This expansion in the home economics de- 
partment is necessary so that N.I. can meet 
the requirements of the Smith-Hughes plan. 


The thirty-second annual Northern IIli- 
nois Conference on Supervision convened in 
the college auditorium on May 8 and 9. The 
chief speaker at the conference was Pro- 
fessor J. R. McGaughy of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ MEMBERS of the faculty voted at a 

meeting last month to organize a faculty 
senate, to participate in certain phases of 
the administration of the college. The plan 
has the support and co-operation of Presi- 
dent Roscoe Pulliam. The membership will 
include a representative of each of the six 
major curriculum divisions of the college, 
chosen by instructors within those divisions, 
and one other member-at-large selected by 
the first six. 


The history department is co-operating 
with the Northwest Territory Celebration 
Committee in commemorating the sesqui- 
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centennial of the inauguration of the North- 
west Territorial! government by including 
special work in courses during the summer. 


Reports from the placements office under 
the direction of Dean George D. Wham in- 
dicate that the early calls for teachers were 
heavier this year than ever before. 


Inauguration of a book rental plan for 
students next fall is assured by approval of 
the plan by the State Normal School Board 
and the local faculty. The system worked out 
by a faculty committee will entail the pay- 
ment by each student of a set book rental 
fee with the registration fee. 


Troy Stearns, alumnus of S.I.N.U., who 
will receive his Ph. D. at Columbia Univer- 
sity this summer, is to replace W. O. Brown, 
retired, as superintendent of the rural train- 
ing schools in the S.I.N.U. system. 

Mr. Brown’s retirement culminates fifty- 
one years of teaching, twenty-three of them 
as a member of the S.I.N.U. faculty. 


Nearly 190 seniors were graduated in the 
sixty-second annual S.I.N.U. commencement 
exercises, Friday, June 4. 


Louie E. Louis, speaker of the Illinois 
House of Representatives, Professor E. T. 
Hiller, of the University of Illinois, and Miss 
Grace Benjamin, Northwestern University, 
were among the featured speakers on the 
two-day regional meeting of the Illinois Con- 
ference on Social Welfare on the S.I.N.U. 
campus the second week in May. The theme 
of the conference, attended in its two ses- 
sions by more than 150 people, was “After 
Relief, What?” Prominent Carbondale busi- 
ness men and representatives of the host 
college also participated in the discussion and 
lecture programs. 


Several members of the class in Rural 
Sociology, accompanied by the instructor, 
Dr. R. D. Bowden, made a four-day tour of 
seven southern states last month, studying 
conditions of rural agriculture, housing, and 
production. 


In the next issue of the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore, a quarterly publication devoted 
to folklore in this country, will appear an 
article by Miss Frances Barbour of the Eng- 
lish department on “Some Fusions in Mis- 
souri Ballads.” 


S.I.N.U. has been selected as the site of 
the 1938 meeting of the Illinois State Acad- 
emy of Science, it has been announced. The 
Academy and the Junior Academy will meet 
here early in May, with an expected attend- 
ance of more than one thousand. 


Good News, a musical comedy of campus 
life, was presented to a large crowd May 26 
as the annual spring dramatic presentation 
of the Zetetic Literary Society. 


Eleven attractions are included on the 
Summer School Entertainment Series pro- 
gram, which opened June 15 with an ad- 
dress by Nicholas Wreden, Russian author 
and literary commentator. Other artists who 
will appear are: Sigmund Spaeth, the “Tune 
Detective”; Father George C. Link, natur- 
list; the Imperial Singers; the Monte Carlo 
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Ensemble; the Coffer-Miller dramatic 
troupe; No-Yong Park, Chinese philosopher ; 
Casey E. Lutton, baritone; C. William Dun- 
can, Philadelphia Evening Ledger column- 
ist; Historian Harry Elmer Barnes; and 
Leola Turner, soprano. 


Stockton High 
School Handbook 


@ AN interesting handbook for students is 

published by the Stockton High School. 
Liberally illustrated with interesting photo- 
graphs of student activities and modern in 
format, it gives information essential to up- 
per classmen as well as entering students. 


University of Chicago 


@ EXTENSIVE research in the psychology 

of mathematics is being made by Ernest 
R. Breslich. He presented a sample of his 
work in Charles H. Judd’s recent book, 
Education as a Cultivation of the Higher 
Mental Processes, contributing Chapter V, 
entitled, “Algebra, a System of Abstract 
Processes.” 


A study of the experience and training of 
student personnel workers in mid-western 
colleges and universities is being made by 
Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Professor of Educa- 
tion. A preliminary report of this study was 
made to the American College Personnel As- 
sociation in New Orleans, February 17, and 
will appear in the proceedings of the meet- 
ing of the association. 


A report on adult reading, consisting of 
an analysis of one thousand adults who have 
been out of school for ten years or more, 
has been completed by Guy T. Buswell. 
This report will be published this spring as 
one of the supplementary monographs of 
the Department of Education. In addition 
to the laboratory diagnosis of the reading 
of these persons, a remedial experiment was 
carried on in three centers, in which tech- 
niques developed in the study were used. 


Research work on the educational impli- 
cations of population growth and distri- 
bution as a part of a larger program of re- 
search in the field of the school in the so- 
cial order is being done by Newton Ed- 
wards, who served as a member of the re- 
search staff of the committee on the popula- 
tion problems of the National Resources 
Committee. Mr. Edwards recently com- 
pleted a statement for the Senate commit- 
tee on the Harrison-Fletcher bill. 


A “twin” study by Frank N. Freeman, 
with the assistance of Messrs. Newman and 
Holzinger, will be published this spring. Mr. 
Freeman is organizing and editing one of the 
yearbooks of the National Society for the 
Study of Education in his capacity as chair- 
man of the board of directors. With the help 
of A. W. Wenger, he is developing a new 
series of tests to be used in a study of 
intellectual growth of pupils by repeated 
measurements on birthdays. Mr. Freeman 
is also working on a plan of advanced study 
in the field of child development with the 
university committee on child development. 
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The Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education is now 
off the press and bears the title, The Teach- 
ing of Reading: A Second Report. This was 
prepared in part by Williams S. Gray, who 
plans also to complete two monographs this 
spring, the first to be entitled, “The De- 
velopment of a Meaning Vocabulary and 
Experimental Studies.” This study summar- 
izes the results of experiments in this field 
and reports a two-year experience in the de- 
velopment of meaning vocabulary at the 
fourth-grade level in the University of Chi- 
cago Elementary School. The second report 
is a study carried on by Mr. Gray in co- 
operation with Louise Farwell, of the Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, con- 
cerning the diagnostic and remedial studies 
of pupils who encounter unusual difficulty in 
“reading because of visual defects. 


A factor analysis of the Spearman-Hol- 
zinger Unitary Traits Study is being com- 
pleted by Karl J. Holzinger, which study, 
based on 355 cases, will be published in ten 
reports, nine of which have already been 
completed. Mr. Holzinger has been compar- 
ing results obtained by use of the Spear- 
man Bi-Factor Theory with those secured 
through the use of other factor methods, 
such as the Multi-Factor Theory used by 
Thurstone. He reports remarkable harmony 
existing between his methods and those of 
Mr. Thurstone. 


The Regent’s Inquiry in New York State 
is engaging all the spare time of Charles H. 
Judd. His division of this Inquiry deals with 
teacher preparation and personnel. Mr. Judd 
is also attending meetings of the policies 
commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and of the science committee of the 
National Resources Committee. 


An extensive study of the curriculum of 
the common school dealing with that por- 
tion of the field which begins with early 
school life and closes approximately with 
the end of the junior college, is being made 
by Henry C. Morrivon. The work is a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Morrison’s published vol- 
ume entitled Basic Principles of Education. 


An investigation has been carried on by 
William C. Reavis during the past year on 
the relations of school principals to the cen- 
tral administrative office in large cities. The 
report will appear as a monograph of the 
Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. Co-operating with him were E. C. Bol- 
meier and W. A. Stumpf. 


A study of adult education in the state of 
New York has been in preparation since 
January, 1936, by Floyd W. Reeves. This 
study is a part of the “Regent’s Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in New York State.” Mr. Reeves is also 
chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Vocational Education, a committee appoint- 
ed by President Roosevelt to study the ex- 
perience under the existing program of fed- 
eral aid for vocational education, the rela- 
tion of such training to general education, 
and to prevailing economic and social con- 
ditions, and the extent of the need for an 
expanded program. John Dale Russell acted 
as counsellor on this committee during his 
winter leave of absence. 
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Western Illinois State 

Teachers College 

@ ONE hundred sixty guests and members 
attended the regional meeting of the II- 


linois Conference on Social Welfare here on 
Saturday, May 1. 


Western Men’s Glee Club, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Carl Nelson, presented eight 
concerts on their annual five-day tour 
throughout northern Illinois during spring 
vacation. 


Professor Kirk H. Porter, from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, spoke to the Faculty Club on 
Wednesday, April 28, on the subject of neu- 
trality as a present day problem. 


Midspring registration totaled 183, thus 
surpassing the record for midspring enroll- 
ment which was reached in 1930-31, when 
165 students registered. 


Dr. Ernest Horn, Professor of Education 
at the University of Iowa, and Senator H. 
C. Stuttle, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education, were the chief speakers 
at the Nineteenth Annual Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals, here on 
April 29, 1937. 


The tenth annual freshman week program 
of the Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege will commence Wednesday, September 
15,.and continue until Saturday noon, Sep- 
tember 18, 1937. 


A faculty committee appointed to make 
recommendations with reference to naming 
the new building is making a thorough in- 
vestigation of the practice of naming build- 
ings in the state institutions of this and other 
states. The committee probably will not 
make a report before the fall of 1937. 


The faculty of Western voted last week 
to drop all specific subject entrance require- 
ments. This means that in the future high- 
school graduates from accredited high schools 
will be admitted directly on the basis of 
high-school graduation regardless of the sub- 
jects they have taken. This is in harmony 
with the action of a number of the colleges 
in the Middle West. 


Kindergarten Centennial Dinner 
in Chicago 
@ THE centenary of the founding of the 
first kindergarten by Froebel was ob- 
served on April 21, 1937, the anniversary of 
his birth, by a dinner and program in the 
rooms of the Chicago Woman’s Club, an 
organization which was an early and con- 
sistent sponsor of the kindergarten. More 
than one hundred and seventy people in the 
Chicago area attended. 

The program took the form of a radio 
broadcast including music by students of 
Chicago Normal College and National Col- 
lege of Education. Among the local persons 
of note presented were Edna Dean Baker, 
past president of the Association for Child- 
hood Education and president of National 
College of Education; Mrs. Marian Foster 
Washburne Wetherspoon, mother of Carleton 
and John, who as a young woman engaged 
to be married shocked her friends by attend- 
ing Elizabeth Harrison’s classes for mothers 
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(this later became National College of Edu- 
cation) ; Georgene Faulkner, beloved “story 
lady”; Laura Hughes Lunde of the Illinois 
League of Women Voters, and others. 

The address of the evening on “The Pioneer 
Spirit in Education” was given by Lucy 
Gage, director of kindergarten-primary edu- 
cation of George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers and herself a pioneer in the kindergarten 
movement, who pleaded for a continuing 
open-mindedness, a willingness to learn, a 
working science that is humanized, and a 
giving to childhood education wisdom, if 
may be, but always both faith and lovingness. 


The Kindergarten 
Takes Inventory 
By OLGA ADAMS 


Elementary School 
University of Chicago 





@ IF it is really true that the first hun- 

dred years are the hardest, then the 
future of the kindergarten should in- 
deed be rosy. The fine work begun in 
Chicago around 1900 has been fruitful 
in emancipating the kindergarten from 
certain practices which were becoming 
crystallized by followers of Froebelian 
theory into formal, standardized pro- 
grams; in adapting present day proce- 
dures to interests and needs of little 
children as they are now understood; 
and in integrating this period of edu- 
cation with that of the primary school. 
The ever-present hyphen between the 
terms “kindergarten” and “primary” is 
an outward sign of intention, and, in 
most situations, of actual correlation 
between the two. 

Each has profited by the other, and 
through united effort, for the most part 
harmonious and intelligent, kindergar- 
ten-primary departments in all for- 
ward-looking educational centers are 
attempting to plot the entire course of 
beginning schooling on the basis of a 
more complete combined understand- 
ing of the needs of the child for whole- 
some, continuous development and 
education. The modern kindergarten 
assumes its own peculiar responsibili- 
ties and does not consider its task sat- 
isfactorily accomplished until it has 
advanced the all-round development of 
each child—emotional, social, intellec- 
tual, and physical—and has introduced 
him, in a very live, understanding way, 
to his immediate physical and social 
environment and to certain new learn- 
ings, in particular the so-called three 
R’s, which are to be acquired in his 
next period of schooling. 


The primary department has come 
to respect that which the kindergarten 
can contribute in the way of individual 
development and guidance, and to 
know that in much of the so-called 
freedom of the kindergarten such essen- 
tial behaviors as self-dependence, self- 
reliance and initiative are cultivated to 
the benefit of all later periods of edu- 
cation. It has taken lessons from the 
kindergarten in matters of organization 
of school activities and in the furnish- 
ing and equipment of schoolrooms for 
the freer type of activity in which the 
three R’s take their normal place and 
flourish more effectively. It is often 
difficult now to distinguish quickly be- 
tween kindergarten and primary rooms. 

The kindergarten-primary division 
working as a unit has been much more 
effective in bringing parents to a real 
understanding of the importance of 
continuous and many-sided growth and 
development in young children—in 
taking the emphasis off “how is Johnny 
doing in handwork or reading?” and 
putting it on “how is Johnny making 
use of the things which he is learning?” 

Has the kindergarten reached the 
peak of its development; has the last 
word been spoken? Certainly it is to 
be hoped that such complacence will 
not enter in to retard its constant read- 
justment to new understandings and 
awareness of child needs. If one were 
to venture a glimpse into the near fu- 
ture, he would undoubtedly see the 
nursery school, which has already be- 
gun to assume responsibility for the 
education of pre-kindergarten children, 
working in harmony and understand- 
ing with the kindergarten-primary de- 
partment to plan and carry out an 
integrated program of procedure. 

At such times it is hoped that some- 
one may envisage the whole period of 
education, extending perhaps to adoles- 
cence, as a unit, give it a unifying 
name, and thus do away with the pres- 
ent clumsy nomenclature, nursery-kin- 
dergarten-primary-intermediate, which 
depends upon hyphens to indicate rela- 
tionships. This introductory period of 
education must be in a constant state 
of readjustment to meet the new re- 
quirements of children revealed through 
the increasing body of knowledge con- 
cerning their growth and development. 

So may the next hundred years in 
early childhood education be bright— 
not because all struggle and work is 
over but because the future, which must 
provide a fuller, more adequate and 
effective type of education for all, is so 
alluring in its possibilities. 
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The colleges must break 
the vicious circle caused 
by traditional practices 


HAT is the present product of 

many of our teacher-education 

programs? Too often it is a 
young man or a young woman who has 
put in four years at acquiring the 
minimum essentials to teach a guess- 
work combination of extraneous sub- 
jects. As an undergraduate he or she 
has been kept in a constant state of 
flux throughout his preparation be- 
cause his advisers have constantly 
prodded him to keep in line with trends 
as based upon the previous year’s sup- 
ply and demand. He hears on every 
hand, “You’d better get a minor in 
this, or you had better have a minor 
in that.” And what is the result? It 
is a candidate for the position of guid- 
ing the children in our public schools 
—a candidate whose background is 
often an unrelated patchwork—who has 
the minimum of legal qualifications to 
hold a teaching position. 


Demands Show Instability 


But, one argues, aren’t teachers col- 
leges set up for the express purpose 
of preparing teachers for the positions 
which exist and with such qualifica- 
tions as the schools demand? That is 
true, but an analysis of existing posi- 
tions and school demands shows noth- 
ing but instability. Professor Pott- 
hoff’s exhaustive study covering sev- 
eral years’ work at the University of 
Illinois shows this: 

A study of a group of approximately 
3,500 teachers in Illinois showed that they 
were offering instruction in more than seven 
hundred different combinations of subjects; 
in other words, the average number of 
teachers assigned to any one combination 
was five. Many of the combinations are so 
unusual and so infrequent that few, if any, 
well qualified teachers will ever be available 
for them; no program of teacher training 
can hope to supply the demand they rep- 
resent.* 


1Edward F. Potthoff, Some Factors Which Should 
Guide the University of Illinois in the Education of 
Teachers for Illinois High Schools. Urbana: College 
of Education, University of Illinois, July 28, 1936. 
14p. (Showed the situation for 83 percent of Illi- 
nois high schools.) 


Teacher Education 
for Predictable Situations 


By LAWRENCE F. ASHLEY 


Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston 


Numerous other studies have been 
made to find out what teachers should 
know that would be most useful in 
securing positions in a particular sub- 
ject-matter field. These studies, sur- 
veys for the most part, show certain 
combinations of subjects to be taught 
by teachers in specified locations and 
during certain periods of time. 

The writer found sixteen years ago 
that 18 percent of the teachers of in- 
dustrial arts were athletic coaches.’ 
Professor Laubach of the Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute, 
found that while there were numerous 
combinations of subjects taught with 
industrial arts in his State, science led 
all others. Contrasting these situations 
with that of Ohio, in which Professor 
Earl Anderson of Ohio State Univer- 
sity found that mathematics led in 
the number of combinations with in- 
dustrial arts, one sees that there is no 
uniformity. Laubach found some situa- 
tions in which as many as five different 
kinds of subject matter were being 
taught by the industrial arts teacher. 

What is the remedy for the dilem- 
ma in which the teachers college is 
placed in the face of such heterogen- 
eous and unwarrantable demands? A 
further analysis of what has brought 
about the present situation points to 
the remedy. In many instances exam- 
ined by the writer, a certain combina- 
tion of subjects was found to be taught 
by an individual principally because 
he happened to be prepared in those 
subjects better than in others. The 
principal had therefore adapted his 
program to fit the teacher’s conven- 
ience. In other instances a teacher has 
been requested for a certain combina- 
tion of subjects because someone pre- 
viously had had such a combination ar- 
ranged for him. One finds everywhere 
combinations changing from year to 
year on the recommendations of col- 


“Lawrence F. Ashley, “Manual Arts in Illinois.” 
The Manual Training Magazine, July, 1921, 23:1-4. 
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leges in trying to place their graduates. 
A vicious circle is thereby set up which 
can only be untangled by those who 
are in no small way responsible for it 
—the colleges themselves. 

What is the logical procedure for the 
college? Obviously, it is to prepare 
each student adequately for one field 
of teaching in which he is most inter- 
ested and for which the public schools 
need teachers. Such preparation must 
connote a thorough knowledge of the 
subject matter and procedures in teach- 
ing and learning as they apply to the 
particular field. One cannot expect this 
to be accomplished in many subjects 
short of the requirement of a minimum 
of one-half of the four-year course de- 
voted to the major field. This is par- 
ticularly true in the arts which spread 
over many allied areas of activity. For- 
tunately for the industrial arts field, 
twenty-five percent of the colleges pre- 
paring teachers for this work have a 
strong undergraduate requirement with 
a minimum of eighty quarter hours.’ 
The rest of the college work is devoted 
to acquiring as broad a background for 
the major field as possible, and at the 
same time securing enough work in 
another field for a minor. 


Colleges Should Lead 


How can the smaller schools use 
teachers thus prepared? There are at 
least two methods which may be fol- 
lowed. (1) Instead of having a teach- 
er with several combinations in the 
grades and a similar teacher in the 
high school, have one teacher teach 
his subject and closely allied courses 
throughout the grades and high school 
as far as his ability to teach different 
age-levels will permit. (2) Have itin- 
erant teachers who will give the same 
work in different schools. The latter 
method has proved its value in numer- 
ous situations, especially in the arts. 

In conclusion, it has been pointed 
out that traditional practices have de- 
veloped a vicious circle in teacher edu- 
cation which results in its graduates 

(Continued on page 343) 





‘Lawrence F. Ashley. Jndustrial Arts Education. 
Doctor's Dissertion. Columbus: The Ohio State 
University, 1936, 176 p. 
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A County-Wide Program 


in Rural School Music 
By HARRIET H. HESTER 


Supervisor Rural School Music 
Winnebago County 


®@ THE little red schoolhouse presents 

a good many riddles to the modern 
thinker in education. One of the old 
posers is the problem of organizing 
and financing a worthy program of 
music education in rural schools. We 
think we’ve solved that problem in 
Winnebago County. 

The request keeps bobbing up in 
our mail: “Please tell us Aow you or- 
ganize and finance—particularly fi- 
nance—a rural school music program 
on a county-wide basis.” Usually the 
person inquiring is interested in the 
small elementary schools—one, two 
and four rooms. 

Our plan of organization is really 
quite simple. The office of the county 
superintendent, Mr. Irving F. Pearson, 
serves as the center of control. Each 
spring the local boards receive a let- 
ter from the county office describing 
the music service, and enclosing a con- 
tract card which reads as follows: 





WINNEBAGO COUNTY MUSIC 
SUPERVISION CONTRACT 

(To be filed with County Superinten- 
dent of Schools previous to July 1) 

School Dist. No. , Winnebago 
County, Illinois, hereby subscribes to 
Music Supervision Plan No. for 
rooms and encloses a money order 
for $———— payable to the County 
Music Fund. 











(Signed) 


(Two signatures only are needed) 


All plans include the cost of pre- 
paring and the provision of the cur- 
riculum in music, the supervisory 
service, direction of and participation 
in the county music festival, and the 
use of the county music library. 
Graded school glee club rehearsals 
shall be charged as per one room. 
Graded school supervision will afford 
one-half hour classes per room per 
visit. 

(Note: See other side for details 
of respective plans.) 











On the reverse of the card is a de- 
scription of various types of supervis- 
ory service, and the respective rates: 
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Plan I—Weekly Service. Payable in 
advance on first of each month or 
annually on July 1. 

One-room schools—$2.00 per week. 
Two-room schools—$10.00 per 
month. 
Graded school—$5.00 per room per 
month. 


Plan II—Yearly Service. Three super- 

visory visits and one special visit 
per year—Payable annually in ad- 
vance on July 1. 
One-room schools—$8.00 per year. 
Two-room schools—$12.00 per year. 
Graded schools—$8.00 per room per 
year. 


Plan I1I—Monthly Service. Payable 
annually in advance on July 1. 
One-room schools—$18.00 per year. 
Two-room schools—$30.00 per year. 
Graded schools—$15.00 per room 
per year. 











Each district board then meets and 
votes its subscription for as much serv- 
ice as it needs or can afford. The 
monthly service is most popular, with 
the weekly and yearly services running 
about fifty percent as high. This money 
comes into the county office, forming 
a county music fund, by which the 
program is financed. 

The music supervisor and her assis- 
tant are employed by the county super- 
intendent at a yearly salary, paid out 
of the music fund. The music super- 
visor is responsible for the preparation 
of the mus:c curriculum in advance of 
each semester. This is reproduced and 
made available to each room teacher 
at the beginning of the semester. 

The curriculum is built upon a unit 
plan, the unit changing from year to 
year. The theme of the first year’s 
study was “American Music,” the sec- 
ond, “Music of Other Lands,” and the 
third, “Composed Music.” 

Each copy of the music curriculum 
contains a “recipe book” of routine 
procedures for the reference of the 
room teacher: suggested devices for 
ear-training, sight-singing, pitch- 
matching, etc; tablatures for non-tech- 
nical instruments; suggested creative 
activities and projects; lesson outlines 
in music appreciation; and outlines of 
suggested song material for study. 

I mention the course of study in such 
detail because its use makes possible 
the variation of music services through 
placing responsibility for daily work 
with each room teacher. This has many » 
advantages when the supervisor serves 
a large area and must reckon with un- 
certainties of weather and road condi- 
tion. Moreover, it keeps the room 


teacher in close touch with the music 
work, thus helping in the integration 
of her school program generally, in 
that she may adapt the music material 
to her school’s need. 

The music supervisor and her as- 
s'stant fulfill the visits for which the 
district has contracted. In these visits 
they instruct, demonstrate, and check 
the daily work of the school. The music 
supervisor organizes and directs all 
festivals, radio broadcasts, and other 
county-wide presentations. She con- 
tacts Parent-Teacher Associations, as- 
sists and advises with local school pro- 
gram committees, and in other ways 
endeavors to promote community sup- 
port of the music program. 

Equipment, such as pianos, victrola, 
music books, staff-liner, are furnished 
by the local district. Supplementary 
music texts, phonograph records, and 
books about music are available to 
teachers through the county library. 
The county office also keeps a catalog 
of available secondhand instruments 
and phonographs, carefully checked 
for their desirability, and willingly as- 
sists local districts in making purchases. 

We think this method of financing 
and organizing the music program has 
these advantages: 

1. We have a central control of the pro- 
gram as a whole through the office of the 
county superintendent. He is thus able to be 
assured that no persons are hired for super- 
vision who are not qualified to carry on the 
best possible work. 

2. Such a program makes possible the 
employment of a competent supervisor, who 
will recognize the needs of the immediate 
situation and locality, and will deal with 
them in a legitimate and worthy manner. 

3. The county unit makes possible county 
projects and festivals, which give an un- 
questioned stimulus to the interest in the 
music work. 

The building of a functional pro- 
gram of rural music education demands 
idealism, realism, ingenuity, and hard 
work, but its rewards defy measure- 
ment in words. 


The Task of the Teachers College 


@ IF we succeed at all in bringing our social 

organization to the point where it will 
utilize to anything near maximum possible 
degree the magnificent resources that now 
languish in partial disuse because, having 
created them, we can not mobilize the supe- 
rior intelligence which it will take to co- 
ordinate and operate them, we will do it 
through education; but certainly not through 
any kind of education administered by any 
kind of teacher. To evolve a system of edu- 
cation and to train a type of teacher who 
can measure up to this urgent need is pre- 
eminently the task of the teachers college. 

—Roscort Puriiram, Inaugural Address 
S.I.S.N.U., October 7, 1935. 
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The Prediction of Optimum 
Weight 
By AILEEN CARPENTER 


Southern Illinois Teachers College 


® FOR some time there has been 

growing dissatisfaction with the 
height-age scales for the prediction of 
normal weight. Chief among the ar- 
guments opposing height and age as 
the best basis for judging weight is the 
fact that neither bony structure nor 
type of body build is taken into con- 
sideration. Research workers in an- 
thropometry, child welfare, and physi- 
cal education have been working on the 
problem of developing a scale involv- 
ing the essential factors by which nor- 
mal weight would be predicted. 

Dr. McCloy gives a thorough dis- 
cussion of the various studies in this 
field in his monograph entitled, Ap- 
praising Physical Status: The Selec- 
tion of Measurements. After extended 
study of each of the phases involved 
one combinacion has been selected from 
the many proposed as being the best 
suited for the purpose. As Dr. George 
D. Stoddard in the foreword of this 
study says, “In recommending pro- 
cedures, the author keeps in mind the 
practical demands of the school and 
clinic situation. Thus the prediction 
of optimum weight is based upon meas- 
ures of height, weight, chest circum- 
ference, width of hips, and width of 
knee. Standard landmarks, instru- 
ments and techniques of measurement 
are described and illustrated.” The 
charts by which normal weight can be 
predicted will be contained in a mono- 
graph to be published by the Univer- 
sity of Iowa in the immediate future. 

By the use of these directions and 
charts normal weight was figured for 
one hundred women students of South- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. 
The difference between actual and 
optimum weight was listed for each. 
By use of the Baldwin-Wood scales 
normal weight was again figured for 
the same one hundred women and the 
differences between actual and this 
optimum weight were listed. It is in- 
teresting to note that the individuals’ 
actual weights ranged from 90 to 165 
pounds, their optimum weight ranged 
from 90 to 155 pounds, yet according 
to the Baldwin-Wood scales their 
weight range should have been from 
107 to 140 pounds. 


When actual weight was correlated 
with Baldwin-Wood predicted weight, 
an r of .4450 resulted, thus indicating 
that according to the latter scales less 
than fifty percent of the college women 
included in this study came up to their 
standard in weight. Baldwin-Wood 
predictions were then correlated with 
the newer method predictions giving 
an r of .5875, which is not indicative 
of a very high relationship. The actual 
weight was then correlated with the 
newer method predictions resulting 
in an r of .8592, which would seem to 
indicate that the group was not so 
badly off as the earlier predictions 
would imply. 

Among individual cases several stand 
out as obvious examples of the unsuit- 
ability of the older method of predict- 
ing weight. One short, small boned 
girl should have weighed about fifteen 
pounds more than she did according 
to the height-age scales. According to 
the newer scales she was practically 
correct in weight. Obviously she would 
have been uncomfortably as well as 
unbecomingly fat had she measured up 
to what some would consider her nor- 
mal weight. At the other extreme, sev- 
eral larger girls were found to possess 
such large bony frameworks that their 
weights were no more or very little 
more than they should be. Not all in- 
dividuals were up to, or down to, their 
normals of course, but in general the 
newer method seemed to be fairer, more 
reasonable in its predictions. 

It would be interesting to carry on 
a similar comparison with elementary 
school children. Such a study is being 
planned and will soon be underway in 
the training school of this college. 

When under- or over-weight is so 
commonly used as an indicator of an 
individual’s nutritional status and 
often considered as an index of his 
health, it would seem obvious that a 
method which takes into consideration 
the essential features of build should be 
used for the prediction of optimum 
weight. 
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Southwestern Division 


@ THE twenty-second annual meet- 

ing of the Southwestern Division of 
the Illinois Education Association was 
held at East St. Louis on Thursday and 
Friday, April 1 and 2, 1937. Speakers 
at the general sessions were Dr. Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, president, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor, Peo- 
ple’s Church of Chicago; Robert C. 
Moore, Executive Secretary, Illinois 
Education Association. Musical num- 
bers were presented by the Collins- 
ville Township High School Band, the 
Lincoln School Glee Club, East St. 
Louis, the Girls’ Advanced Chorus of 
the East St. Louis Senior High School, 
and Ray Callison, organist. 

The directing personnel for the en- 
suing year is as follows: 


Orricers—President, Howard Bosley, su- 
perintendent of schools, Mt. Vernon; vice- 
president, Oscar A. Schmitt, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Waterloo; secretary, Bet- 
ty Harrison Jones, 614 N. 32d Street, East 
St. Louis; treasurer, Carl J. Pearce, princi- 
pal, Lansdown Junior High School, East St. 
Louis. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, W. J. 
Zahnow, superintendent of schools, Waterloo, 
38; Russell Merkel, principal of community 
high school, Freeburg, ’39; J. F. Snodgrass, 
principal of township high school, Collins- 
ville, ’40. 

State CommitTees—Appropriations, R. H. 
Girhard, principal of community high school, 
Greenfield, °40; Legislation, Paul B. Chance, 
county superintendent of schools, Salem, ’38 ; 
Resolutions, W. W. Krumsiek, superintend- 
ent of schools, Edwardsville, ’39. 

Reso_tuTions—We recommend the Harri- 
son-Black-Fletcher bill, S. 419 and H.R. 
No. 2288. 

We recommend the financial program of 
the Illinois Education Association appearing 
in the February edition of the IL.rNo!s 
TEACHER. 

We further endorse the general legislative 
program prepared by the Legislative Com- 
mittee, which also appears in the latest issue 
of the Ittrvors TEacHeER. 

We wish especially to commend the splen- 
did work of our Public Relations Committee, 
who have been responsible for the issuance 
of the Southwestern News. We suggest a 
close co-operation and support of suggestions 
contained in it. 

We further urge that members of the 
Southwestern Division express their approval 
of the recommendation of the chairman of 
the state Resolutions Committee in asking 
for consideration of the following: “The 
Southwestern Division endorses a state-wide 
increase in dues to the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. We recommend increase in dues 
from two dollars a year to three dollars a 
year with one-half of this amount going to 
the state association and one-half remaining 
in the local Division.” 

Laura Jean Jones, Secretary. 
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Meeting of 
Board of Directors 


@® THE Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Education Association, pur- 
suant to a call by the President, held 
a meeting in the office at Springfield 
on Friday evening, April 16, 1937. 

There were present F. L. Biester, 
President; Susan Scully, S. B. Sullivan, 
and B. F. Shafer; also R. C. Moore, 
Executive Secretary. Mr. Orville T. 
Bright was absent on account of illness. 

The minutes of the last preceding 
meeting were approved as printed in 
the ILL1Nots TEACHER of March, 1937. 

Mr. B. Harry Reck appeared before 
the Board and made a proposal to sell 
to the Illinois Education Association 
the Northwestern Union Life Insur- 
ance Company, or 51 percent of the 
capital stock of $113,050. This pro- 
posal was referred to President F. L. 
Biester, with such assistance as he sees 
fit to select, to report at the next meet- 
ing of the Board. 

Treasurer Charles McIntosh had 
filed with the Secretary a report of the 
finances of the association, which was 
presented at this time, as follows: 

TREASURER’S REPORT 
as of April 14, 1937 
Receipts 
November 30, 1936 


Balance cash on hand........... $22,544.65 
Tax warrants received since De- 


~~“ "_ 528.00 
Received from Division treasurers 

) rere 12,343.00 
Received dues from individuals. . . . 48.00 
Advertising in Intmvo1s TEACHER... 2,239.87 
Tax warrants acquired before De- 

cember 1, 1933 cashed......... 201.00 
Sale of securities (Marshall Field 

debentures—called) ........... 3,000.00 
Income from funds.............. 232.56 
Ee 16.99 
Sale of publicity material......... 535.30 
Sale of Research Department mate- 

ES ei ae eee 51.00 
Miscellaneous receipts............ 18.07 

GO ae $41,758.44 

Disbursements 
Paid out on orders 1-105 and 1-224.$26,228.39 
Balance cash on hand........... 15,134.05 
Tax warrants received since De- 

Cr Gi. Si os ok aunsdeds os 396.00 

Total disbursements......... $41,758.44 

Resources 
$15,134.05 


Warrants received since December 


U. S. bonds and notes............ 5,500.00 
Tax warrants acquired before De- 


oi ere 401.00 
Real estate owned, as appraised by 
DD uli. due hehGuenbaaivin 55,793.47 
Office furniture and equipment.... 1,200.00 
ME ici asndichamashad gibi $78,424.52 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer. 
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The report of the Treasurer was 
approved. 

Miss Susan Scully asked for advice 
in regard to the program for the 
annual meeting to be held on Decem- 
ber 27, 28 and 29. Several sugges- 
tions were made by the other members 
of the Board, and Miss Scully was 


authorized to continue her work of 
arranging the program. 

Secretary R. C. Moore reported that 
he had made arrangements with the 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce for 
the use of the Elks Auditorium in 
Springfield for the annual meeting on 
the same terms as those of last year. 

Secretary R. C. Moore reported that 
he had learned that the round-trip 
fare, including Pullman car charges, 
from Springfield to Detroit for the 
summer meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be $31.10. The 
Secretary reported also that Secretary 
Willard E. Givens had informed him 
that the I. E. A. is entitled to 26 dele- 
gates to that meeting. The Board 
then appointed the following named 
persons as delegates: 

E. P. Nutting, superintendent of schools, 
Moline; Ida Lane Settle, York Community 
High School, Elmhurst; Irving Munson, su- 
perintendent of schools, Kankakee; J. Bruce 
Buckler, principal of high school, Casey; Leo 
Walsh, superintendent of schools, Toluca; 
Ben A. Sylla, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago Heights; C. W. Hanson, principal of 
Madison School, Quincy; C. L. Walters, su- 
perintendent of schools, Peotone; C. B. 
Smith, superintendent of schools, Pekin; 
Roscoe Eades, principal of high school, Ster- 
ling; Grace Jennings, principal of elementary 
school, Murrayville; Curtis E. Ambrese, 
principal of high school, Oblong; Bruce W. 
Merwin, S. I. S. N. U., Carbondale; J. F. 
Snodgrass, principal of high school, Collins- 
ville; Fred F. Robertson, principal of Hitch- 
cock Junior High School, Galesburg; Rob- 
ert C. Keenan, Room 901, 77 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago; Frank A. Jensen, su- 
perintendent of LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School and Junior College, LaSalle; John 
A. Wieland, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield; L. R. Grimm, Director of 
Research, I. E. A., 100 E. Edwards Street, 
Springfield; B. I. Griffith, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, 100 E. Edwards Street, Spring- 
field; Fred L. Biester, principal of high 
school, Glen Ellyn; Orville T. Bright, Jr., 
6049 Kimbark Ave., Chicago; Susan Scully, 
6410 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago; S. B. Sulli- 
van, principal of high school, West Frank- 
fort; B. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, 
Freeport; R. C. Moore, Executive Secretary, 
I. E. A., 100 E. Edwards Street, Springfield. 


Mr. B. I. Griffith then appeared be- 
fore the Board, made a report of the 
activities of the Department of Public 
Relations, and asked for advice in 
regard to activities in the immediate 
future. He was directed to continue 
the publicity work and distribution of 
projector slides, etc., until the close 
of the legislative campaign. The 
Board also considered and approved 


his plans for the conference with the 
chairmen of the Division public rela- 
tions committees to be held the fol- 
lowing day. Mr. Griffith and Secre- 
tary R. C. Moore presented certain 
mimeographed plans for public rela- 
tions work to be used the following 
day, which were approved by the 
Board of Directors. 

President F. L. Biester reported that 
the contract for completing the second 
story of the office building had been 
let and that the construction work 
was in progress. The contract was 
approved. 

Secretary R. C. Moore reported that 
the Local School Unit Project for Illi- 
nois, No. OP 5-118, which had occu- 
pied the second story of the office 
building for about four months, had 
not paid any rent. He was directed 
to send a bill for $300 for this rental 
to the Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Board next took up the matter 
of employing the office force for the 
year beginning July 1, 1937, and asked 
for recommendations by the Executive 
Secretary. 

After receiving and discussing the 
recommendations by the Secretary, the 
Board agreed to employ the three di- 
rectors of the Executive, Research, and 
Public Relations departments respec- 
tively, and to permit the said directors 
of departments to employ their own 
assistants, subject to approval by the 
Executive Secretary, at salaries not 
greater than those named below. The 
Board then appointed the following 
to serve until June 30, 1938: 

Executive Secretary, holds over from 
previous appointment, Robert C. 
Moore, salary $6000; Director of Re- 
search, Lester R. Grimm, salary, 
$4500; Director of Public Relations, 
B. I. Griffith, salary $3600. 

Later these directors of departments 
announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing assistants: 

Assistant Editor of ILtrnors TEAcu- 
ER, Eloise P. Bingham, salary $2200; 
assistant secretary, Roberta Padfield, 
salary $1320; secretary, Department 
of Research, Mildred Whitlock, salary 
$1800; secretary, Department of Pub- 
lic Relations, Eva Dale, salary $1260; 
janitress, Lois Churchill, salary, $720. 

The Board of Directors also consid- 
ered the matter of vacation periods and 
possibly summer school attendance for 
the employees some time in the fol- 
lowing summer, and directed the Exec- 
utive Secretary to arrange for the va- 
cations allowed so that, if possible, 
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some one or more will be at the office 
every day. 

The matter of a conference of the 
presidents and chairmen of the various 
groups co-operating in support of a 
common program in support of con- 
structive school legislation was next 
considered. The President was au- 
thorized to call such conference at the 
LaSalle Hotel in Chicago on Monday 
evening, April 26. 

The Secretary reported that an ad- 
justment of the claims of the South- 
eastern Division of the I. E. A. against 
the Southern Division had not yet been 
consummated. The Secretary was di- 
rected to write to the new presidents 
of the two Divisions asking them to 
meet and to make every effort to come 
to an agreement; also asking each of 
them, if they cannot agree, to submit 
the extreme concession each is willing 
to make, to the Executive Secretary of 
the I. E. A. for presentation to the 
next meeting of this Board of Direc- 
tors for arbitration. 

All actions taken were by motion, 
duly seconded and carried by unani- 
mous vote of the Directors present. 

There being no further business, the 
meeting was adjourned. 

R. C. Moore, 
Executive Secretary. 


The Active Professor 


® DEAN Bailey M. Wade, Piedmont 

College, Demorest, Georgia, finds 
something incongruous in the spectacle 
of the professor questioning his class. 
In the Georgia Education Journal he 
elaborates on this idea: 

“Here is a professor on an elevated 
platform who supposedly knows every- 
thing about his subject, below him are 
students who want to learn, but who 
know little; so the professor who 
knows everything (about the subject) 
asks questions continuously to the stu- 
dents who know nothing, and expects 
learning to result. 

“Why not revise the process, let the 
students who know nothing and want 
to learn something monopolize the 
time, let them in their curiosity to 
learn something question the professor 
and learn of him, as this is the way in 
which psychologists agree that learning 
must take place. We learn to do by do- 
ing. We learn when we are active, not 
passive. Class teaching has always 
been too passive. The professor is ac- 
tive, the student is passive. Why not 
reverse the process here if real honest- 
to-goodness learning is to take place?” 





Southern Division 


® THE fifty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Southern Division of the IIli- 
nois Education Association was held 
at Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, on Thursday and 
Friday, March 25 and 26, 1937. Speak- 
ers at the general sessions were Dr. 
W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri; Roma Gans, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. C. C. Furnas, Yale Univer- 
sity; Lester R. Grimm, Director of Re- 
search, Illinois Education Association; 
John C. Watson, director, department 
of taxation and statistics, Illinois Agri- 
cultural Agsociation. The Bob Hans- 
com Players presented a comedy drama 
on Thursday evening, March 25. Music 
was furnished by the Herrin Glee Club. 
Officers and committeemen for the 
ensuing year are the following: 


Orricers—President, J. H. Hammack, 
county superintendent of schools, Pinckney- 
ville; first vice-president, W. B. Westbrook, 
county superintendent of schools, Harrisburg ; 
second vice-president, C. R. Crowder, Ben- 
ton; secretary, Lawrence E. Hinkle, county 
superintendent of schools, Cairo; treasurer, 
Fred J. Armistead, principal of McKinley 
School, Harrisburg. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, H. 
W. Bear, principal of community high school, 
Rosiclare, ’38; John Creek, superintendent 
of schools, Herrin, °39; Mary Entsminger, 
S. I. S. N. U., Carbondale, *40. 

State Commattees—Appropriations, Mar- 
vin Webb, county superintendent of schools, 
Mound City, ’39; Legislation, Russell Malan, 
superintendent of schools, Harrisburg, °40; 
Resolutions, L. E. Etherton, county super- 
intendent of schools, Murphysboro, ’38. 

REso_utions—We believe that public sup- 
port for the program of the schools and for 
legislation to improve the conditions of the 
schools can be had only when the public is 
kept informed of the benefits derived from 
the schools and the reasons for the improve- 
ments asked. We believe that a desirable 
program of public relations can emerge from 
educating children on the importance of the 
school while they are still in school. To this 
end we believe that a continuous and vigor- 
ous campaign of public relations must be 
carried on throughout the entire State. We 
commend the Board of Directors of the Illi- 
nois Education Association for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Public Relations 
and pledge our support to its program. 

We commend the public relations commit- 
tee of the Southern Division for its untiring 
devotion and efforts in behalf of educating 
the people of southern Illinois to the needs 
of the schools. We feel that the committee’s 
program of activity is most worth while and 
influential, and we assure the committee of 
our desire to co-operate with them in their 
undertaking. 

We urge the Congress of the United States 
to make H. R. 6360 a law, which would 
provide $25 federal aid for each public- 
school child in average daily attendance, 
without in any way placing the schools under 
federal regulation or control. 
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We believe that the welfare of the children 
in the schools of the State demands the in- 
creased teaching efficiency that will be pro- 
vided by a standard of certification. We en- 
dorse the recommendations of the legislative 
committee on the certification of teachers. 
In order to secure better teachers, we rec- 
ommend that the teachers colleges and all 
other institutions educating teachers take 
steps to promote the selection of such stu- 
dents of quality as, on the basis of scholar- 
ship, character and personal qualities, will 
eventually enhance the teaching profession. 

We endorse the entire program of the IIli- 
nois Education Association, and we urge the 
membership of our Division to note especially 
that the efforts of the officers of the Illinois 
Education Association and the items listed for 
consideration are particularly favorable to 
schools in the southern portion of the State, 
and to give the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion our whole-hearted support. 

There has been organized a Southern IIli- 
nois School Board Association, which has for 
its purpose promotion of the best interests of 
the public schools of southern Illinois. We 
endorse the work of this organization and 
commend the untiring efforts of the president, 
Mr. M. H. Detweiler of Zeigler, Illinois, who 
has given so much of his time and ability to 
this new organization. 

We shall support House Bill No. 153, an 
emergency bill for the immediate relief of 
high schools, by getting in touch with our 
own representatives and senators, keeping 
them alert to the need of the passage of this 
bill. It is very necessary that we get many 
communications, letters, telegrams, and peti- 
tions to the Governor as soon as possible, 
recommending the enactment and approval 
of this bill. 

After considerable discussion the 
group voted to go on record as approv- 
ing an increase in dues. 

May S. Hawkxrns, Secretary. 





Summer Session at Denver 


@® THIS summer the University of 

Denver will offer an enlarged pro- 
gram of summer work to meet the needs 
of all progressive teachers. The Sum- 
mer Session will be divided into two 
terms: from June 14 to July 16 and 
from July 19 to August 20. Many grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses will 
be taught in the fields of Education, 
science, business, language and liter- 
ature, speech and dramatic arts, phil- 
osophy and religion, and art and music. 

In connection with the Summer 
School special conferences and insti- 
tutes will be held, namely: 


Parent Education Conference—July 26 to 
July 30 

Institute of Speech Arts—July 12 to 
July 23 

School Executives Conference—July 12 to 
July 23 

Business Education Conference—July 16 
and 17 

A series of lectures and seminars on “Pub- 
lic Affairs in the Americas” 

A series of lectures on “Interpretations of 
Spanish-American Culture” 
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Commencement at Dak Park- 
River Forest High School 


By LURA BLACKBURN 


English Department, Oak Park-River 
Forest Township High School 


This article arrived too late for pub- 
lication with the symposium about 
commencement exercises, which ap- 
peared in the April issue. However, it 
seems to have caught the beauty of 
the traditional program to such a de- 
gree that we publish it here-—Ed. 


® COMMENCEMENT at the Oak 

Park-River Forest High School is 
traditional rather than modern. Par- 
ents—even grandparents—who come 
to view the graduation exercises of 
their young people are reminded of 
their own commencement a generation 
or two ago with its marching, its 
speeches by wise young seniors, its 
fluffy white dresses, its array of flow- 
ers, its beribboned diplomas, its some- 
what religious tone, which the prayer 
and benediction impart. Detailed plan- 
ning and painstaking rehearsals give a 
beauty of pageantry and a dignity, 
however, such as were seldom seen in 
the old-time commencement. 

“The community likes this kind of 
commencement,” says Superintendent 
M. R. McDaniel. “Suggestions for a 
change are made but do not meet with 
favor from either students or parents.” 

While the combined high-school or- 
chestras play perhaps Mendelssohn’s 
“War March” from Athalie or 
“Marche Flambeaux” by Clarke for 
the processional, the graduates enter 
the rear doors of the auditorium and 
march in pairs up the two long middle 
aisles of the auditorium to their places 
upon the stage, one line led by Super- 
intendent McDaniel and the other by 
the president of the senior class. Mem- 
bers of the board of education and of- 
ficiating clergymen bring up the rear 
of the lines. The processional, slow and 
formal, with its dignified musical ac- 
companiment, strikes the note of sol- 
emn beauty which characterizes the 
evening’s ceremonies. Seated upon the 
banked stage in a carefully arranged 
pattern, the girls in their white dresses 
and with their huge bunches of red 
roses make a lovely picture, bordered 
at the side and rear by rows of boys 
in their dark suits. 

After prayer by one of the village 
clergymen, the high-school symphony 
orchestra plays an overture, probably 
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“Dance of the Hours” by Ponchielli 
or “Der Freyschutz” by Weber. When 
the music ends, one of the five class 
speakers steps to the microphone and 
elivers a five-minute address, followed 
immediately and without loss of time 
by the second speaker. Since the audi- 
ence have printed programs, there is 
no necessity for announcement of 
names or subjects. The program is 
here varied by a musical number, us- 
ually a chorus (“Soldiers’ Chorus” 
from Faust or “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from 
Tannhauser) sung by the senior class, 
after which the third and fourth 
speeches are given. True to tradition, 
the valedictorian is a person especially 
honored. 

These commencement speeches are 
seldom oratorical. Under such glamor- 
ous and intriguing titles as “Broaden- 
ing Horizons,” ‘“Faster!—Faster!” 
“A Challenge to Youth,” “Onward to 
the Sea,” “Whose Woods These Are 
—,” “The Blue Flower,” “The Strug- 
gle for Supremacy’”—the youthful 
speakers express their idealistic views 
upon the reprehensible and frantic 
hurry of our modern lives; upon the 
ennobling effects of association with 
nature in the great wide open spaces; 
upon the fundamental good in every 
man; and always, of course, upon the 
futility of war. The audience in this 
urban community is made up of par- 
ents who are accustomed to hearing 
the choicest lectures on any and all 
subjects, and they much prefer to hear 
(and see) some fresh-faced boy or 
some sweet girl graduate tell them in 
the confident tones of youth what is 
wrong with the world and about the 
new day that is just dawning. 

Superintendent McDaniel then talks 
for a few minutes in a friendly inti- 
mate manner to the parents, congratu- 
lating them upon the achievements of 
their sons and daughters in a way that 
makes the hearts of the humblest 
among them glow with pride. He con- 
gratulates the gradugtes in a brief 
talk, after which he presents the class 
to the president of the board of educa- 
tion, who throughout the exercises is 
seated upon the platform. With an em- 
phasis upon the factual, the president 
speaks briefly of the present state of 
the school, and formally accepts the 
class as candidates for diplomas. 

The presentation of diplomas be- 
gins. According to a pre-arranged plan, 
row after row of graduates stand in 
unison and each graduate marches to 
the front of the platform, pauses for 
an instant by the superintendent, who 


announces the candidate’s name before 
the microphone, then crosses the stage 
to receive his diploma from the presi- 
dent of the board, and passes back to 
his place. For the saving of time and 
for preserving the mood of dignity, the 
audience has been asked to withhold 
applause when the individual names 
are read. A heroic task it is for Super- 
intendent McDaniel to read seven hun- 
dred names! The three sections of the 
platform are called in turn for their 
diplomas—however, with an interval 
for moving the microphone and for the 
applause of the audience, which gives 
a little rest for his voice. The class 
president is last to receive his diploma. 

The class president and the cheer 
leader step in front of the class, who 
are again seated in their places, and, 
standing now, for the last time in all 
their lives they join together in the 
class song; and the voice of the cheer 
leader is strangely wistful as he urges 
his classmates to “make it big’—those 
last rahs for 1-9-3-? Invariably the 
audience is touched. 

The combined orchestras play the 
recessional (“The Little Pierrots” by 
Bosc or “King Cotton” by Sousa) and 
the class marches from the platform 
down the side aisles to form in long 
rows against the side walls where they 
stand for a moment, an inspiring pic- 
ture of young American manhood and 
womanhood. The audience stands for 
the benediction. 

The precision, the smooth procedure 
of the two-hour program, its air of 
formal dignity are the result of much 
previous work on the part of teacher 
committees: one for marching, one for 
flowers, one for arranging of diplomas, 
etc. The diplomas are so placed that 
each graduate receives his own. An- 
other teacher committee works with 
the students in their voting about 
clothes. The boys easily agree to wear 
their best suits, not necessarily new, 
with uniformity in ties and a red rose 
in their buttonholes. The girls, after 
some discussion of caps and gowns, 
invariably, and with a sweeping ma- 
jority, decide in favor of long white 
dresses. “Formals” are tabooed, and a 
maximum limit of expense is voted. 

The four or five class speakers are 
chosen by a vote of the faculty with 
service and character as criteria, rather 
than ability to speak. The senior class 
chooses the valedictorian from the list 
of class speakers. Among the honors 
which the school gives, a place as 
speaker on the commencement pro- 
gram is one of the most coveted. 
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A Teacher-Constructed Salary Schedule 


Rock Island Board of Education accepts 
teacher plan with only slight changes 


ROM the platforms of many edu- 

cational meetings today, teachers 

are urged to permit pupils to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the class- 
room so that they may be better trained 
to live in a democracy. Administra- 
tors are also urged to allow teacher 
participation in administrative affairs, 
as, for example, in the selection of 
textbooks. Teacher participation in 
salary-schedule making is a new de- 
parture and requires a democratic out- 
look and courageous spirit on the part 
of the administrator. 


Plan of Organization 


The matter of organizing the com- 
mittees for the building of a salary 
schedule in Rock Island was intro- 
duced in a principals’ meeting in Octo- 
ber by the superintendent of schools. 
The following plan was developed: 

The principals were to select one of 
their number, and the teachers of each 
building one of theirs, to act as mem- 
bers of a large committee. This was 
to be done by secret ballot and with 
no nominations. It was proposed that 
the large committee choose from its 
membership an executive committee of 
five members, who would assume the 
major responsibilities and duties in the 
task of, building the new schedule. 
The same procedure was to be fol- 
lowed in selecting the executive com- 
mittee, that is, by secret ballot with- 
out nominations. The members cho- 
sen by the principals and senior high- 
school teachers automatically were to 
become members of the executive com- 
mittee. The representatives of the 
junior high schools were to choose one 
of their number for the executive com- 
mittee, and the building representa- 
tives of the eleven elementary schools 
were to choose two of their number. 
There are approximately twice as 
many teachers in the elementary 
grades as there are teachers in our 
junior high schools. 

The plan of organization was such 
that while the executive committee, 
with the superintendent of schools as 
chairman, would have to assume the 
bulk of the work, yet the members 
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By AMELIA TRAENKENSCHUH 


Director Curriculum and Instruction 
Rock Island Public Schools 


were to keep in touch with their con- 
stituents, report to them the findings 
and progress of the executive commit- 
tee, and secure their reactions to the 
questions and problems which would 
arise from time to time. 

At a meeting of all the teachers 
called by the superintendent on No- 
vember 18, a bulletin was issued which 
set forth factors which influence the 
salaries of teachers. After a thorough 
discussion by the superintendent of 
the factors involved, the teachers of 
each building were assigned to sepa- 
rate rooms in order to select their rep- 
resentatives according to the method 
of procedure which had been outlined. 


Method of Procedure 


The first task of the whole commit- 
tee was to examine carefully all avail- 
able material on the subject. Books, 
bulletins, and magazine articles on the 
subject of making a salary schedule, 
as well as schedules of other cities, 
were studied. 

A questionnaire which was sent to 
all teachers as to the type of schedule 
desired, brought the following results: 


1. A single salary schedule regard- 
less of teaching position held 

2. Equal pay for men and women 

3. A schedule based on merit is 
desirable but difficult to admin- 
ister 


With these recommendations in 
mind the committee attempted to de- 
velop a schedule. Each member of the 
executive committee, including the 
chairman, made a tentative schedule. 
These were considered, and then one 
was built by the group. After due 
consideration of the proposed schedule 
and the funds available, it was found 
necessary to reduce the maximum in 
all columns. However, the maxima 
as desired were left, and a broken line 
drawn horizontally on the proposed 
schedule above the last row of figures 
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in all but the column of sixty semester 
hours. Here the line was drawn above 
the last two figures. This was done 
to encourage additional training. The 
figures above the broken line then be- 
came the proposed maxima until funds 
become available for the desired max- 
ima. Increments were based upon 
training and experience, beginning 
with two years’ training and no expe- 
rience and progressing horizontally on 
the schedule by steps of ten credits 
to a master’s degree and vertically to 
ten years of experience. 


Problems Involved 


The factors which caused the great- 
est difficulty to the committee and 
aroused feeling and discussion from 
the teaching staff were the differentials 
to be paid for coaching of all kinds 
and the proposals of factions repre- 
senting special groups. First was the 
group of senior high-school teachers, 
who under the newly proposed schedule 
would receive no increase over their 
present salaries, and who with all 
others in the system had felt that a 
partial restoration of pre-depression 
salaries was to be made. Although the 
original vote of the teachers had been 
for no differential on the basis of sex, 
yet it was not considered final, and 
this problem was argued in committee 
and out. In the introduction of a 
new salary schedule there is always 
the problem of adjusting those of long 
service in the system and little training 
to a schedule in which increments are 
based upon additional training. The 
problem of how many years of expe- 
rience were to count in lieu of one 
year of training had to be met. 


How Problems Were Solved 


Compromises were necessary in the 
solving of these problems in the fair- 
est possible way to all concerned. Had 
sufficient funds been available to allow 
for maxima higher than the present 
average salaries of senior high-school 
teachers, no exception to the proposed 
schedule would have been made for 
them. Because of this condition, how- 
ever, a slight increase over the maxima 
of the schedule was granted. 

The problem of a differential on 
the basis of sex was solved in this 
manner: 
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Teachers, both men and women, shall be 
given a differential of $100 for each wholly 
dependent minor child not regularly em- 
ployed. 

The adjustment to the schedule of 
those teachers who have had many 
years of experience and little training 
was done thus: 

Teachers who have been in the system ten 
or more years prior to July 1, 1936, may 
count experience in Rock Island Public 
Schools as equivalent to training. All those 
entitled to service credit shall receive a 
minimum as well as maximum adjustment 
for experience and training inclusive of nine- 
ty semester hours, and regular credits earned 
subsequent to the adoption of this schedule 
may increase the total adjusted training 
credit to a maximum of one hundred semes- 
ter hours. 

Because of the limitation of funds 
for salaries, a clause was included 
which places $500 as a total differen- 
tial allowed any teacher. 

The range in amounts of salary is 
from $950 for two years training and 
no experience to $2000 for a master’s 
degree and nine years’ experience. 


Schedule for Principals 


The range of training for principals 
is from three and two-thirds years to 
a master’s degree and the range of 
salary is-from $1800 to $2800. Dif- 
ferences are based upon size of build- 
ing, number of buildings supervised, 
and training. 


ADJUSTMENT OF SALARIES TO NEW 
SCHEDULE 


Salary Increases Increase 
Due in New Schedule First Year 


$ O—100 100% of amount due 
101—250 $100-+-20% of totaldue Balance due 
251—350 100+ 25% of total due Balance due 
351+ 100+ 30% of total due Balance due 


The plan was to distribute the pro- 
posed increases in salaries over a pe- 
riod of two years. Those who were 
to receive $100 or less were to receive 
the full amount during the first year. 
The next group, who were to receive 
increases to the amount of $101 to 
$250, were to receive $100 plus 20 
percent of the total amount due. Those 
whose increase would be $251 to $350 
were to receive $100 plus 25 percent 
of the total amount due. The last 
group, who would receive an increase 
of $351 or more, were to receive $100 
plus 30 percent of the total amount 
due. In every case if a balance was 
due, it was to be paid in full the sec- 
ond year. 


Vote on Schedule 


Ballots were prepared which gave 
each individual teacher an opportunity 
to vote separately on every proposition 


Increase 
Second Year 
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involved. The voting was done by 
secret ballot. The total average vote 
was five to one in favor of the schedule. 

The executive committee was se- 
lected to present the proposed schedule 
to the Board of Education. After a 
few weeks of careful consideration of 
each item on the proposed schedule, it 
was adopted, with slight changes, by 
the Board of Education. 

The building of this schedule was 
done in a professional manner. Every 
minority group had an opportunity to 
present its case before the committee 
of building representatives, who, be- 
cause of their participation in this 
activity, were able to judge as fairly 
as possible the merits of each case. 

In substance it is still a single-salary 
schedule, although the compromises 
with the three groups previously men- 
tioned have become a part of the plan. 
Restrictions in the amount of available 
funds made this necessary. 


LaSalle-Peru School Band 


@ THE LaSalle-Peru Township High 

School Band was host to the north- 
west district contest of the [Illinois 
School Band Association this year on 
March 19 and 20. 

On March 20, the solo and ensemble 
contests were held in the forenoon and 
there was a “Grand Finale” in the 
afternoon with performances by out- 
standing soloists selected from the 
morning’s competition, and several se- 
lections were played by the massed 
Class A bands, comprised of Freeport, 
Rock Island, and LaSalle-Peru. In the 
band contest the LaSalle-Peru Band 
won first place with a “highly supe- 
rior” rating, which entitled it to com- 
pete in the state contest at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on April 24. 

The LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School Band has made rapid progress 





in the last year and a half. With en- 
rollment in the band department bare- 
ly thirty at the beginning of the school 
year in September, 1935, interest and 
enthusiasm increased to the extent that 
before the close of the year the band 
department totaled 175. 

In the spring of 1936 this band par- 
ticipated in its first contest, entering 
the district band contest at Sterling, 
Illinois, as a Class D band of ninety 
members. Of these ninety members, 
about seventy-five had played a band 
instrument less than six months. The 
band won first place in both the con- 
cert numbers and the sight reading. 

About six weeks ago the band moved 
into its new suite of rooms, consisting 
of a large practice room that will ac- 
commodate one hundred members, a 
large instrument storage room, a direc- 
tor’s office, a music library, and four 
individual studios. This entire suite of 
rooms is acoustically treated and 
sound-proofed so that the 100-piece 
band may rehearse at the same time as 
smaller ensembles rehearse in the stu- 
dios without interference. 

The instruments for the band are 
owned almost entirely by the pupils. 
The LaSalle-Peru High School is the 
forerunner of all schools in the move- 
ment to use the student loan fund 
system as operated in connection with 
the three banks in the Tri-Cities to en- 
able students to get their instruments. 

The Kiwanis Club is in the midst of 
raising $2500 with which to buy mili- 
tary style uniforms for the 100-piece 
band. It is planned to have these 
uniforms before next fall when the 
band expects to do some effective 
marching and maneuvering on the new 
athletic field. This field, with its 


stadium seating 3500 people, will be 
officially dedicated at the opening of 
the 1937 football season—-LEE W. 
PETERSEN, Band Director. 
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A New Approach to Health Teaching 


By FOSTER KEAGLE 
Director of Physical Education 
Harrisburg Township High School 


HERE is nothing else taught to- 

day in our schools in which re- 

sults are so meager compared to 
the time and energy spent on the part 
of the teacher as they are in the teach- 
ing of health. The results here re- 
ferred to mean the health behavior of 
the child and not the degree to which 
certain health facts are memorized. 
The fact that it is now generally be- 
lieved that there is no correlation be- 
tween health knowledge and improved 
health behavior has made the modern 
teacher look for a new approach in 
the teaching of health. Before this 
approach is discussed let us first trace 
the stages in the progress of health edu- 
cation in our schools. 


Stages in Health Education 


Four distinct stages in health edu- 
cation can be traced during the past 
fifty years. 

The first of these placed the empha- 
sis on the control of contagious dis- 
eases, which though important repre- 
sents but one phase in the whole 
health-building program. 

In the second stage the removal of 
physical defects received great empha- 
sis. Statistics relative to the condition 
of men drafted for the World War 
resulted in the introduction of medical 
inspection for school children. Many 
people assumed that health would be 
guaranteed by merely removing the 
defects. The removal of physical de- 
fects is the first step toward health 
but this alone in no way guarantees 
health. 

The third stage, from which we 
have not emerged, places emphasis on 
health information in the form of 
hygiene or physiology. Along with 
this movement has gone the making 
of posters and the use of health slo- 
gans. Usually one week has been set 
aside during the year as health week, 
at which time it was appropriate for 
the children to be conscious of their 
health. Whether all of this has had 
any effect on health behavior no one 
has stopped to consider. 

The fourth stage sees the child as a 
whole and his health as the total of 
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How can the development 
of health habits be made 
important to all children 


many influences. The new viewpoint 
recognizes individual differences and 
conceives health as a secondary inter- 
est. The primary interest is that which 
an individual wants to do. 


Health Is a Secondary 
Interest 

Clark W. Heatherington in an un- 
published research found that the pri- 
mary interests of children and youth 
are in the various developmental activi- 
ties: physical education, the manual, 
the musical, communicative, natural 
and social sciences. The achievements 
in the field of these interests and the 
acquisition of various personal traits 
are paramount in the lives of the 
young. Health is important to chil- 
dren only when they realize that it is 
an agency for the promotion of their 
specific interests and acquisition of 
desired personal traits. It then appears 
reasonable that the only effective 
method of teaching positive health 
habits is in some way to correlate 
the health program with these in- 
terests. 

Every department of a good school 
offers unlimited opportunities for chil- 
dren to satisfy their hunger for at- 
tainment in their specific interests. A 
child will readily conform to good 
health practices when he realizes that 
to do so will mean greater success in 
the field of his interest. One of the 
most successful teachers of vocal mu- 
sic in southern Illinois spends a great 
deal of time giving health suggestions 
to his students. The success achieved 
by his students in contests is probably 
due in part to the attention given to 
health practices. 

Thus it can be seen that the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of teaching 
health is not solely that of the school 
nurse, the physical education instruc- 
tor or the science teacher, but is that 
of the whgle school. The program for 
the teaching of health must then co- 
ordinate the whole school. 


Health Through Sports 


The more dynamic a child’s interest 
in activities, the more compelling is 
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the tendency to become interested in 
health. 

Each fall at the opening of the foot- 
ball season the high-school coach finds 
himself confronted with the average 
group of small under-developed but 
eager freshman boys. Those who re- 
main on the squad spend about an 
hour and one-half each day in vigor- 
ous big-muscle activity out in the cool 
autumn air. Utterly tired at night, 
they go to bed early in order to have 
energy for the next night’s practice. 
They are taught how to avoid infec- 
tions with the viewpoint that any in- 
fection, no matter how small, may 
handicap their playing abilities. They 
are instructed what foods to eat and 
what to omit from their diets so that 
they may gain weight and endurance. 
All physical defects are to be removed 
or corrected, it is urged, and the cor- 
rections and removals are rapid when 
the boys are told just how these handi- 
caps are affecting their playing abili- 
ties. The added number of friends 
made from among their teammates 
and social approval of their accom- 
plishments certainly contribute to the 
mental health of the boys. In the end 
they have gone a long way in estab- 
lishing permanent beneficial health 
habits, a fact which is reflected in their 
splendid physical appearances and su- 
perior postures.* 


Physical Education 


In certain sections of the State where 
physical education is found only in 
the form of the varsity sports the 
members of the teams and the student 
spectators make a sorry comparison in 
regard to health. The ideal situation 
is that in which every student in the 
school is given a chance to learn a 
wide number of activities and to com- 
pete in these activities, through a well 
organized intramural program. Only 
when a school has a set-up of this 
order does it seem justifiable from an 
educational point of view to expend 
time and money on varsity sports that 
benefit only a small percentage of the 
school. The varsity program should 
be the natural outcome of the intra- 
mural program. 

(Continued on page 347) 





Mang ne yD of Southern Py Normal Uni- 
versity found by experiment t good posture rates 
high with athletes. “Study of the relation of ath- 
letic skills and strengths to those of posture.” V. G. 
DiGiovanna. 
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An Adult Education 
Evening School 


By WALTER L. PAYNE 


Director of Adult Education 
Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College, La Grange 


@® ALMOST any city has its business 
schools, university extension courses, 
evening schools, Americanization 
classes, and government-financed edu- 
cational programs. But not all adults 
live in cities, and government financial 
aid in education cannot be brought to 
all communities. The problem may be 
solved if each community provides its 
own adult education program. Such 
a solution has been utilized by the 
citizens of La Grange, Illinois, in their 
Adult Education Evening School. 

La Grange is a suburb of Chicago 
with a population of 10,000. It has 
long enjoyed a form of adult educa- 
tion in its Women’s Clubs, Sunday Eve- 
ning Clubs, American Association of 
University Women, Kiwanis Club, 
Business Men’s Association and other 
adult groups. Such groups usually 
have a program, attended by the mem- 
bers of the organization, at which some 
person of authority addresses the club 
upon a topic of interest to a majority 
of its members. However, in most 
cases no one topic is studied to its suc- 
cessful conclusion by the entire group. 

In La Grange there was a need for 
the organization of classes at the adult 
level, in which adults could study one 
subject at a time over a considerable 
period. It was felt that this situation 
could best be solved by the local school 
system. Therefore, the board of educa- 
tion of District 204, Lyons Township 
High School and Junior College, organ- 
ized an Adult Education Evening 
School at the beginning of the 1933-34 
school year. 

It was found that four types of 
adults desired to continue their edu- 
cation. First, there were those who 
for financial reasons had not graduated 
from the local high school but who 
desired to do so. Second, some adults 
were graduates of a secondary school 
but could not attend college or uni- 
versity because they were employed 
during the day time. A third group 
desired training along business lines. 
An additional group wished to study 
purely for cultural purposes. 

Classes were organized at the high- 
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school and college level for all four 
groups of adults, and teachers in the lo- 
cal high school and junior college who 
were especially aware of adult prob- 
lems were employed to teach them. 

If the institution was to be financial- 
ly sound, it must be self-supporting. 
A fee of $16 per semester was charged 
for college courses, and $10 per semes- 
ter for high-school courses. The regu- 
lations for admission into high-school 
or college classes, where credit was 
desired, were those applied by the 
North Central Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges. Persons not 
desiring academic credit were regis- 
tered as auditors at a fee of $10 per 
semester. The institution had no fi- 
nancial connections with F.E.R.A. or 
any other relief agency of the United 
States, state or local governments. 

The Adult Evening School at La 
Grange is now in its fourth consecu- 
tive year. During the first year seven 
teachers were employed but this year 
nine are employed. Beginning with 
an enrollment of 127 for the school 
year 1933-34, registration increased to 
250 adult students for the year 1935- 
36. The complete registration returns 
for the present school year show an in- 
crease of 29 percent over last year. 

High-school subjects, for adults 
needing a few credits to complete the 
requirements for the high-school diplo- 
ma or for college entrance, are the Eng- 
lish groups, history and social sciences, 
and the mathematics groups. Classes 
offered at the college level are history, 
general and applied psychology, inte- 
rior decorating and designing, algebra 
and trigonometry, beginning and ad- 
vanced accounting, composition, and 
drama. The business course comprises 
beginning and advanced typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping. 

Results secured from the Adult Eve- 
ning School are numerous. Several 
students who would not otherwise have 
done so have graduated from high 
school or have successfully completed 
the two-year college course. Of those 
who were enrolled in the advanced 
typewriting and stenography course for 
the school year 1935-36 all were em- 
ployed at the end of the year, and of 
those who were employed at the be- 
ginning of the school year all received 
increases in salaries. Many. of those 
who enrolled for cultural purposes have 
re-enrolled each successive year, pur- 
suing new subjects, or continuing the 
study of subjects they had formerly 
studied. Many letters of commendation 
have been received from employers. 


According to Thompson and Whelp- 
ton’ there has been a gradual increase 
in the proportion of adults to children 
in the United States since 1900. In 
1900 the proportion of total popula- 
tion above the age of 20 years was 
55.6 percent, in 1920 it was 59.2 per- 
cent and in 1930 it increased to 61.2 
percent. In the meantime the propor- 
tion of children of pre-school age in 
our total population decreased to 9.3 
percent in 1930. As the result of a de- 
creased birth rate and the lengthening 
of the average span of life, the United 
States is becoming a nation of older 
people. Add a decreasing number of 
working hours, and the adult education 
program is one that should be consid- 
ered by many communities. 

If efforts for social betterment succeed, 
adult education will be not only as much 
needed in the future as it is now, it will also 
be much more sought after. The charac- 
teristics of a better society will be the more 
generous provision of opportunities for self- 
improvement by a more generally awakened 
people.” 

La Grange is attempting to solve its 
adult problem through its local schools. 
“Fly-by-night” subjects have been 
avoided. The local program is educa- 
tionally sound, for all subjects offered 
are based upon the North Central As- 
sociation standards for high schools 
and colleges and may be taken for 
credit. Further, the program is finan- 
cially sound because the institution is 
entirely self-supporting. 





1Thompson and Whelpton, Population Trends in 
the United States (McGraw-Hill, 1933), p. 109. 

“Bryson, Adult Education (American Book Com- 
pany, 1936), p. 9. 





Mathematicians Meet 


@ WILLIAM B. STORM, head of 

the department of mathematics at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, becomes the chairman of the II- 
linois Section of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America, as a result of ac- 
tion taken at the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Illinois section on May 
14 and 15. The Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, was host to 
the association. 


Speakers were: Gerald E. Moore, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; W. C. Krathwohl, Armour 
Institute of Technology; Clifford N. Mills, 
Illinois State Normal University; H. A. Sim- 
mons, Northwestern University ; Luise Lange, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago; 
Rufus Oldenburger, Armour Institute of 
Technology; G. D. Gore, Central Y.M.C.A. 
College, Chicago; J. W. Peters, University 
of Illinois. 

Clifford N. Mills, Illinois State Normal 
University, is the retiring chairman. Edith I. 
Atkin of the same school is secretary. 
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The Autobiography 
of an Hypothesis” 


@ HERE we have a new book on Edu- 

tion by one who has never posed as 
an educator, a book on the psychology 
of learning by one who is not a psychol- 
ogist, but a book on human relations by 
one who has lived in the thick of things 
in Chicago for five decades. 

Mrs. Dummer’s life is the back- 
ground for this unique book. She has 
been associated with the great educa- 
tors of Chicago—Ella Flagg Young, 
Flora J. Cook, Wm. J. Bogan, Professor 
Meriam, and the others. She made 
trips to Europe and to California and 
brought back the fruits of her findings 
to help the social workers of Chicago. 
This wonderful woman, who has been 
the power behind the throne in so many 
of the great social and educational re- 
forms in Chicago, this woman whose 
one great aim has been to make life 
better and happier for the children and 
young people of Chicago, this woman 
of keen brain, broad sympathy and am- 
ple material means has been through- 
out her very busy years, a keen ob- 
server of life and an ardent student of 
sociology and psychology. 

Some of her conclusions she has set 
down in writing in this remarkable 
book. Every teacher, every parent and 
every social worker should read it. Here 
are some typical sentences: “Early I 
realized we must not hold children to 
the ‘God of our fathers’ but by our lives 
show such realization of this unknown 
power that Deity might find reinterpre- 
tation acceptable by our children.” 
(Mrs. Dummer brought up a large 
family.) In speaking of her own child- 
hood and some of the questions that 
bothered her she says, “Just when this 
habit of wondering began I can not say, 
but I believe it to be of great value. 
Is it not the natural attitude of the 
child mind and do we not destroy it in 
some way by our dogmatic teaching of 
facts to be accepted without this ques- 
tioning?” In connection with her work 
for the juvenile court and at Hull 
House she says, “Suddenly I saw that 
only by being willing to take into our 
minds and hearts the knowledge of the 


world as it is can we help to make it - 


what it should be.” 

Her wonderful sympathy is shown in 
her work for the unmarried mothers in 
Chicago. “I emphasized the need of a 
~ *Dummer, Ethel S.. The Autobiography of an 


Hypothesis. Chicago: The Clark-McElroy Publishing 
Company. 255 pages. Price, $1.50. 
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doctor rather than a judge to give us 
understanding in that case.” “I found 
myself unable to condemn that which 
I had always been taught, abstractly, 
was evil.” “The terms ‘ruined’ and 
‘fallen’ must be given up.” 

One can scarcely give, in a brief re- 
view, even a slight notion of the value 
of this book. It is of interest to any 
person who believes in and who wishes 
to help human progress. It is of great 
interest from the standpoint of seeing 
what can be done in a civic way by one 
private citizen who really cares for peo- 
ple. But these are not the reasons Mrs. 
Dummer wrote her book. 

Mrs. Dummer’s real reason for this 
book is to set forth the growth of her 
belief in the power of the unconscious 
mind (James calls it the subconscious) 
in the process of education. At first 
the reader does not realize this, but as 
one watches the reactions on the 
author, of her experiences with her 
own children, of her multifarious social 
activities and of her wide reading of 
Mary Boole, Nathan Fialco, Hegel and 
many others, one begins to see the 
purpose of the book. She says, “This 
experience of a constructive function- 
ing of the unconscious but added to my 
faith in life.” “One does not have to 
teach the unconscious. The uncon- 
scious is the best teacher of the con- 
scious mind.” “Words often confuse 
children. Do not give them verbal in- 
struction until they have sensed fully 
that which they are studying.” “This 
recognition of the vast constructive 
power lying below the level of imme- 
diate awareness is of great importance 
in education.” 

Others have written on the impor- 
tance of the unconscious, but no one 
has written on this theme with the 
same conviction. This conviction comes 
from Mrs. Dummer’s wealth of experi- 
ence and earnest thought throughout 
many years of lovely and loving deeds. 
Any attempt to summarize the book 
seems like sacrilege. It is like showing 
a small corner of a great oil painting. 
To get Mrs. Dummer’s full meaning 
one must read the entire book for him- 
self. Those of you who require urging 
to start the book will require no urging 
to finish —H. C. STORM. 
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Education in Safety 


(Continued from page 327) 
a government such as ours, disrespect 
for its law is exactly equivalent to tear- 
ing the foundation out from under the 
house in which one lives. 

If the school offers a course in auto- 
motives, it should be of the nature of a 
general education laboratory course, 
broad and flexible enough in its unit 
offerings to include one in the elements 
and practice of automobile driving, be- 
cause we all drive or are driven, and 
even when walking we are equally and 
often vitally concerned with motoring 
safety. In short, this course should not 
only include preventive measures 
against accidents, but offer first aid 
methods of caring for the injured. 

The teacher of a course in driving 
holds a very important place in this 
scheme. He must not only be a master 
mechanic, a skillful driver and an able 
teacher, but a psychologist as well. 
His job is not simply to make more 
drivers, but to improve the quality of 
their driving and of their citizenship as 
well. If we are to attempt such train- 
ing for all the various types which make 
up the mass of youth in our high 
schools, we must recognize the gravity 
of the undertaking. Only men or wom- 
en of strength of character, broad 
background, infinite wisdom and pa- 
tience, and high ideals of citizenship, 
who can find and develop the best in 
their pupils, will be able to advance this 
safety program. The teacher should help 
the students to realize that to drive well 
is a personal responsibility and a patri- 
otic duty, as well as a measure for self- 
preservation and that through obedi- 
ence to a law it is made to serve them. 


Teacher Education 


(Continued from page 333) 
having a smattering of knowledge in 
many fields and an inadequate prepa- 
ration for any one of them. The fault 
is said to lie largely with the college, 
whose function should be as much to 
lead the way as to prepare for it. The 
college which endeavors to keep up 
with educational principles which have 
been irrefutable through long periods 
of time in their application to current 
social demands, will insist upon, and 
pride itself in, graduates who have a 
more thorough preparation in one ma- 
jor field than is possible where several 
minors are required. Such colleges are 
concerning themselves with the future 
education of the children of the State. 
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Books Received 


(Continued from page 322) 


Hollow and Rip Van Winkle, Lamb’s version 
of As You Like It, Tennyson’s Gareth and 
Lynette and Hawthorne’s The Golden Touch. 


Story Parade. Introduction by Dr. Jean 
Betzner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. John C. Winston Company, Win- 
ston Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 344 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Story Parade is a collection of stories 
from contemporary literature for grades three 
to six, chosen first of all for interest and 
child appeal, and secondly, on the basis of 
literary merit. Some stories are factual in 
content and convey accurate information in 
science and other fields. [Illustrations are 
by well-known artists. 


The Language Program in Grades One 
and Two. by Bessie Bacon Goodrich. Charles 
E. Merrill, 323 East 23rd St., Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 140 pages. 

Thirteen definite language activities, dis- 
cussed in terms of procedures and desirable 
outcomes, and sixty pages of specimen units 
involving language activities, assure definite- 
ness in this guide for language teachers of 
the first and second grades. It contains infor- 
mation and suggestions that will enable the 
teacher to establish a well-planned English 
course for these two years. A chart of lan- 
guage tools affords a ready reference to the 
degree of mastery to be attained at each 
grade level. 


Everyday Life, Book One, by Ethel 
Maltby Gehres. John C. Winston Company, 
629 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. Cloth. II- 
lustrated with 141 photographs from life by 
Ralph M. Bair. 154 pages. Price, $0.52. 

The publishers claim for this series that it 
is easier than any other. The word list for 
Book I includes 178 new words, or an aver- 
age of 1.1 new words to a page. All new 
words, except proper names, used in the 
primer are repeated in Book I. Nearly every 
page has a large life-like action picture il- 
lustrating the widening activities of the char- 
acters whom the children have come to know 
in earlier books of the series. Social relation- 
ships are ideally depicted. 


Progressive Word Mastery, by D. H. 
Patton and Spencer Shank. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company, 323 East 23rd St., Chicago. 
Grades two to eight. 96 pages each. Paper. 
Illustrated. 

This series of spellers breaks away from 
the traditional style of teaching and initiates 
effective procedures without sacrificing basic 
psychological principles of learning. Organ- 
ization is on unit basis—eighteen units to a 
semester, each unit based on a five-lesson 
cycle. Careful and scientific procedures have 
been utilized in the selection of the word 
list, the allocation of the words, and the de- 
termination of method of presentation. Em- 
phasis is on motivation of pupil activity. 


Life-Use Speller, Grade Two through 
Eight, by R. N. Tirey, B. E. Fuqua, and 
M. D. Black. John C. Winston Company, 
629 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 234 pages. Price, $0.60. 

The title suggests the subject matter— 
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words from the pupil’s real life situations. 
Spelling is thus functional and its study mo- 
tivated. From the fourth grade on there is 
continuous training in the use of the dic- 
tionary. 


Miscellaneous 

Catalog of Books for High School Li- 
braries, edited by Dorothy Schumacher. A. 
C. McClurg & Company, 333 East Ontario 
St., Chicago. Paper. Illustrated. 292 pages. 
Issued by the publishers to public and high- 
school libraries. 

This is a list of 4,000 titles selected from 
the books of the various American publishing 
companies for appropriateness to high-school 
use, classified under the Dewey system and 
proportioned in accordance with approved li- 
brary methods. Miss Schumacher is librarian 
of the Lane Technical High School, Chicago. 


Un Drama Nuevo, by Manuel Tamayo 
Y Baus. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises and Vocabulary by C. R. Moore 
and J. H. Nunemaker. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, 221 East Twentieth St., Chicago. Cloth. 
124 pages. Price, $0.92. 

Un Drama Nuevo, considered by many 
critics the most perfect and most original 
play presented on the Spanish stage during 
the nineteenth century, is an example of the 
finest literature of Spain. It presents a play 
within a play in which the experience of the 
actors is identical with the play situation 
which they are called upon to enact. 


General Science for Today, by R.~ K. 
Watkins and R. C. Bedell. The Macmillan 
Company, 2457 South Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 715 pages. Price, $1.72. 

The facts of science are presented from 
the point of view of their relation to human 
welfare and human progress. Unit organiza- 
tion, careful balance of material from the dif- 
ferent sciences, emphasis upon fundamental 
scientific concepts, and an adequate amount 
of illustrative material—all contribute to the 
effectiveness of the textbook. 


Health 


A Workbook in Health for High School 
Girls, by Gladys B. Gogle. A. S. Barnes & 
Company, 67 West 44th St., New York City. 
Paper. 267 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Achieving attractiveness through good 
health habits is the central theme of this 
workbook. The work is arranged in units 
so that assignments may be made to suit 
the needs of the girls as they arise. Suggested 
readings are placed at the end of each unit, 
and a bibliography at the end of the volume. 
The author is a member of the faculty of 
Oak Park-River Forest Township High 
School. 


Health and Growth Workbooks, by Char- 
ters, Smiley and Strang. Six books, to ac- 
company books in the Health and Growth 
Series. Macmillan Company, 2457 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 80-92 pages. 
Price, $0.28. 


Mathematics 

The Wonderful Wonders of One-Two- 
Three, by David Eugene Smith. McFarlane, 
Warde, McFarlane, Inc., 6 East 45th St., 
New York City. Cloth. Illustrated. 47 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


This interesting little book vitalizes num- 
ber study by showing what a part number 
plays in our lives and how it came through 
the years to be recognized as the force it is. 
Interesting number facts challenge interest. 
Attractive line drawings in color on nearly 
every page contribute to a very effective 
format. 


Mathematics Through Experience, by J. 
S. Georges, R. F. Anderson, and R. L. 
Morton. Silver Burdett Company, 221 East 
Twentieth Street, Chicago. Cloth. Book I, 
378 pages; $1.00. Book II, 394 pages; $1.04. 
Book III, 478 pages; $1.28. 

This three-book series for the junior high 
school provides mathematical experiences 
through which the student is led to acquire 
habits of reflective thinking and to gain 
mathematical ability. Through these expe- 
riences the student comes to realize the re- 
lationships that integrate mathematical con- 
cepts. Unit organization, exercises at three 
levels of difficulty, and tests for the evalua- 
tion of instruction are other valuable fea- 
tures of the series. 


Unit-Plan Workbook for First-Year Al- 
gebra, by Virginia Willett. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 2457 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
120 pages. Price, $0.48. 


Daily-Life Arithmetics, by G. T. Bus- 
well, W. A. Brownell, and Lenore John. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 South Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Jolly Numbers, Book One, 72 pages, 
$0.24; Jolly Numbers, Book Two, 80 pages, 
$0.36; Paper. Illustrated. Beginners’ Course, 
Teachers’ Manual, 147 pages, $0.60; Jolly 
Numbers, Book Two, Teachers’ Manual, 158 
pages, $0.60. 

The authors believe that number has value 
for the primary child and that he is ready 
to learn and use some number facts. They 
have therefore provided in these two books 
a new type of program for primary arithme- 
tic—new devices, new materials, new num- 
ber applications, new organization. The 
Teachers’ Manual accompanying each book 
is noteworthy for two introductory chapters: 
“The Purpose of Arithmetic in the Elemen- 
tary Curriculum” and “General Principles of 
Method” as well as a detailed plan for in- 
struction for each three- to five-week period. 
Dr. Buswell is Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago and 
Miss John an instructor in the Laboratory 
Schools. 


Second-Year Algebra, by H. G. Kings- 
bury and R. R. Wallace. Bruce Publishing 
Company, 66 East South Water St., Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 428 pages. Price, $1.05. 

This advanced course is prepared to meet 
the needs of schools that give either a third 
semester or an entire second year of algebra. 
The content conforms closely to the recom- 
mendations of the Report of the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements 
and the College Entrance Examination Board. 


Social Studies 
Elementary Economics, by T. N. Carver 
and Maude Carmichael. Ginn and Company, 
2301 South Prairie Ave., Chicago. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 281 pages. Price, $1.80. 
Beginning with the Ephebic Oath of the 
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young Athenian, “...I will leave my native 
land not less but greater than I found it...” 
and ending with possibilities of great national 
achievement in abolishing “mass poverty,” 
this recent revision of the Carver-Carmichael 
high-school economics shows the student the 
far-reaching social and political implications 
of economics. Organization, study aids, and 
vocabulary are well adapted to the task the 
authors have set themselves. 


Man at Work: His Industries, by Harold 
Rugg and Louise Krueger. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Illus- 
trated in black and white and color. Paper. 
529 pages. Price, $1.12. 

The Story of Man at Work is Volume VI 
of the Rugg-Krueger Social Science Course 
for Elementary Schools. It is a little diffi- 
cult to do justice to a single volume of this 
course without repetition of what has al- 
ready been said of the whole; but it may 
be simply stated that this study of man at 
work contributes to the pupil’s appreciation 
of the long course by which man has come 
to his conquest of the physical and social 
world and to the pupil’s appreciation of the 
significant contemporary problems of living 
together. Integration proceeds apace, with 
each unit of this volume bringing together 
many ideas introduced in the first five 
volumes. 

Specifically, here is the story of power and 
man’s use of power, the story of transporta- 
tion, of people learning to speak and write, 
to exchange things, to count and measure, 
and to think better. 


Map Work and Study Guide, to accom- 
pany Muzzey’s A History of Our Country. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 96 pages. Price, $0.56. 


Directed Studies in American History, 
Revised Edition, by Horace Kidger. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. 190 pages. Price, $0.56. 


Taxes, by M. S. Kendrick and C. H. Sea- 
ver. Newson & Company, 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Cloth. 189 pages. 

Here is a simply stated and interesting ac- 
count of the services that governments, an- 
cient and modern, have performed for their 
citizens and the ways they have collected 
taxes to finance these services. 


The Civil Service in Modern Government, 
a study of the Merit System. National Civil 
Service Reform League, 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Paper. 58 pages. Price, $0.25. 

This is a short but comprehensive study 
of the merit system adapted to the needs of 
teachers of government. 


Our Homes, edited by Ada Hart Arlitt. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Illustrated. 230 pages. Price, paper, 
$0.25; cloth, $0.50. 

The Parent-Teacher organization, feeling 
that homes as well as schools must be pre- 
served from the inroads of economic de- 
pression, issued this little volume as a source 
book for study groups and an inspiration to 
isolated parents to develop home life in a 
well-rounded manner. 
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A Post-Graduate Course 
in the Caribbean 


@ HISTORY moved fast in. its mak- 

ing among the islands of the Carib- 
bean. Where the West Indies liners 
now follow their course, once sailed the 
caravels of Christopher Columbus, the 
galleons of Spain, and later the mer- 
chantmen of Britain, the sloops of pi- 
rates and the men-o’-war of Britain 


and France. From the advent of Dis- | 


coverer Columbus up to the present 
time these beautiful colonies have a 
storied past which covers the wide 
range of colorful and adventurous fig- 
ures who wrote history with cutlass 
and musket. 

The West Indies are no more beauti- 
ful and intriguing today than they 
were a century ago but it has only been 
within comparatively recent years that 
they have become widely recognized as 
both a summer and winter vacation 
land. Today practically all of the im- 
portant colonies can be visited during 
a trip of about six weeks, including 
both the “Eastern” and “Western” 
routes, the former terminating south- 
bound at British Guiana and the latter 
at Jamaica. An inclusive trip of this 
nature, or a shorter one of four weeks, 
three weeks, or less than two weeks, 
can be commenced by boarding ships 
at Montreal in summer, or Halifax 
and Boston both summer and winter. 

A cruise from Montreal via the 
scenic and historic St. Lawrence River, 
to Bermuda, the Bahama Islands and 
Jamaica takes twenty-five days for the 
round voyage. For those who do not 
wish to spend all their time cruising, 
this Jamaica offering is unique. In ad- 
dition to the advantages of a leisurely 
and restful voyage, a total of almost 
six days ashore is provided for at the 
beautiful southern resorts of Bermuda, 
Nassau and Jamaica, each of which 
possesses delightful bathing beaches 
and many other fascinating attractions. 
Two weeks are spent cruising in the 
Atlantic and in the sky-blue waters of 
the Caribbean Sea, in addition to four 
days on the historic and scenic St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

In this vacation series can be found 
a holiday voyage to suit every teacher 
and student who desires an ocean va- 
cation to a territory in southern waters 
not so far from our very door, present- 
ing a practical course in geography, 
history, biology and sociology, plus an 
equable climate and glorious scenery. 
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ALL-EXPENSE 
TOURS 


that Relieve You of 
all Dravel Worry 


VISIT... 


Toronto, Niagara Falls, Callander 
—the home of the Dionne Quin- 
tuplets, The Highlands of 
Ontario, Ottawa, Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Ste. 
Anne De Beaupre, Saguenay 
River, Gaspe Peninsula, Labrador, 
Portland, Me., New England, 
New York, Atlantic City, 


Washington. 
* 


A Canadian National all-expense 
tour is the smart and inexpensive 
solution for a different vacation. 
You'll see strange new sights— 
spend enjoyable days in historic 
surroundings. You'll see the old and 
the new. Make your trip comfort- 
ably, easil y—and at surprisingly 
low cost. 


Call or write for new illustrated 
booklet. Let us help you in planning 
the tour that will fit your budget and 
your vacation desires. 





Or Plan Your Own 
Low Cost Tour 
Go one way—return another. Stop 
off where you wish. Stay as long as 


you like. We'll be glad to help you 
with your own vacation tour ideas. 











A. H. DAVIS 


General Western Passenger Agent 
4 So. Michigan Boulevard 
Randolph 5465 


GRAND TRUNK 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 
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The School Libr 
and the State * 


@ WRITING in the Bulletin of the 

American Library Association for 
September, 1936, Dr. Eugene S. Law- 
ler, Associate Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University, offers as one 
reason for the inadequacy of school 
library service the lack of ability of 
many small school districts. “Many 
districts are unable to provide even 
minimum educational advantages be- 
cause of a lack of taxable valuation 
within their borders,” says Dr. Law- 
ler, “and they do not receive enough 
aid from the State to remove their 
disability.” 

“In spite of the self-evident justice 
of the demand for adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for all children, 
and in spite of ringing declarations in 
the various constitutions, such as the 
one in the Illinois Constitution, that 
the Legislature shall establish and 


Auditorium in the Yor Toman High School 
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maintain a uniform and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools open to all chil- 
dren between the ages of five and 
twenty-one, it is a well known fact 
that the educational opportunities af- 
forded boys and girls over large areas 
of the country are pitifully meager. 
No phase of educational service shows 
this inadequacy more apparent than 
in that of library service. 

“There are many schools which have 
not even a pretense of a library; in 
many others the sole evidence of a 
library is a collection of old, dirty vol- 
umes on a shelf in some dark corner. 
In other schools where there is a fair 
number of books they are unclassified, 
unkempt, and poorly selected. These 
conditions are but reflections of the 
low educational status of these schools. 
As an illustration of conditions in some 
schools there is the example of the one- 
room school in which the children wore 
out an encyclopedia the first year be- 
cause they were so hungry for some- 
one to read and had acting else.” 
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Let Science Be Our Guide 
By ROSCOE P ULLIAM, President 


Southern Illinois State Normal 
University 


@ IN one of his lectures Professor 

Bobbitt emphasizes the point that 
it is not the board of education nor 
the superintendent nor any other ad- 
ministrative agency which in the last 
analysis should direct the schools, but 
that the schools should be directed by 
educational science, by the latest and 
best experimentally demonstrated and 
tested knowledge about the nature and 
needs of society, and of the child and 
the learning process. 


The Teacher-Specialist 

To receive the direction of educa- 
tional science it is necessary for the 
teacher to do two things. First, she 
must realize wherein she needs direc- 
tion by defining her unsolved prob- 
lems. To do this she must cena 
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subject all of her work to careful, criti- 
cal thinking, thinking that is ever 
ready to challenge tradition where tra- 
ditional procedures do not appear to 
promote sensible educational outcomes. 

Second, the teacher must know 
where to go to find the best present 
solutions that science has to offer for 
the problems she recognizes. To this 
end she will have to read much in the 
new books and the late scientific jour- 
nals that deal with the problems of 
the school. The superintendent is, by 
the nature of his work, a generalist, 
who must know something about the 
whole field of education. The teacher, 
on the other hand, should be a spe- 
cialist, who knows much more about 
the specific problems of her grade or 
her subject than the general adminis- 
trator could possibly know about all 
grades and subjects. 


As Is the Teacher 

If we can have a reading, thinking, 
working staff of classroom teachers, 
we shall have good schools, no matter 
what other hampering conditions there 
may be. On the other hand if we do 
not have good teachers, all other fa- 
vorable conditions can not possibly 
give us a school that amounts to any- 
thing. 


Health Teaching 


(Continued from page 341) 


The school that offers every child a 
chance to participate in a varied num- 
ber of physical activities, is the school 
where health is really being taught. 

Dr. G. T. Stafford, director of cor- 
rective physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, prescribes the learn- 
ing of some physical activity for the 
students in his classes. They are 
graded in how well they perform in 
these specified activities, while their 
physical defects are regarded as a sec- 
ondary matter. Instead of going 
through the old uninteresting type of 
formal corrective exercises students 
now enjoy participating in an activity 
that is in itself corrective in nature. 
Many students reach a remarkable de- 
gree of skill in their activities. At 
the same time they are correcting their 
physical defects without being con- 
scious of doing so. 





Conclusion 

In conclusion, the point is again 
emphasized that health is a secondary 
matter with children. An effective 
program designed to teach health must 
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be built around this idea. The desire 
to excel in competitive sports is so 
strong among children that it offers 


an excellent opportunity to teach that | 
improved health means improved per- | 


formance. Thus a very important fac- 
tor of an ideal health program is to 
provide the means by which every pu- 
pil in the school is given an opportunity 
to learn and engage in athletic games 
and competitive sports. 





Legion Auxiliary Helps 


@ THE Auxiliary News is the official 
organ of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, Department of Illinois. The 
May-June number contains the fol- 
lowing article by Mrs. M. D. Johnson, 
department legislative chairman. 


SUPPORT ILLINOIS SCHOOL LEGIS- 
LATION 


The Legislative Committee of The Ameri- 
can Legion has asked our co-operation in urg- 
ing the passage of the following bills: 

H. B. No. 153.—This is an emergency bill 
providing for an appropriation of $798,872 
for emergency aid to financially weak high 
schools. At the time of writing, it was ex- 
pected this bill would pass the House and 
be sent to the Senate by the middle of April. 

S. Bills 147, 148 and 149.—These are com- 
panion bills appropriating $29,733,080 to the 
state common school fund and providing 
for distribution to all school districts, ele- 
mentary, high-school and non-high school. 
Mr. Arthur Poorman, chairman of the Le- 
gion’s legislative commission, says, “I think 
the greatest legislative work that can be done 
this year is for the Legion and the Auxiliary 
to be active in the presentation of the school 
program for our children.” 

Auxiliary members of Illinois have re- 
sponded wonderfully to the national legisla- 
tive program. May we be as loyal to our own 
State and do all we can to promote this 
cause of public education. 

WRITE TO YOUR STATE SENATORS AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES ASKING THEM TO SUPPORT THESE 
BILLS. 


Elsewhere in the same issue Mrs. 
H. L. Hamilton, department commu- 
nity service chairman, says: 


Another form of public education that de- 
mands the consideration of all of us is our 
Illinois public school system. “The average 
school term has been cut from 189 days in 
1930 to 170 days in 1935, or an average cut 
of 19 days for each pupil. The schools are 
crippled in numerous other ways. In many 
schools classes are crowded, equipment is run 
down, teachers are underpaid, boards of edu- 
cation have court judgments standing against 
them far exceeding their constitutional debt 
limitation and can see no relief from local 
sources. Large inequalities exist in the abil- 
ity of school districts to support schools. 
The Illinois Education Association has legis- 
lation pending that provides for a $30,000,- 
000 state distributive fund which would pro- 
vide about $20 per pupil in both the elemen- 
tary and high schools. Your school district 
mav be in fine shape but how is your neigh- 
boring district ?” 

These problems and many more affect our 
communities. 
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“VIKING” 





Your own choice of time, price, itiner- 
ary. Sail with the best traditions of 
Atlantic seamanship, the highest 
standards of modern luxury. 


Gripsholm 


34 DAYS + SCANDINAVIA + RUSSIA 


July 24 from New York—Norway’s 
fjords; glamorous Sweden; ancient 


Visby on the Isle of Got- 

land; historic Denmark; $ 
Finland, Russia . . . min. 

Or Plan Your OWN Trip 

FOR A VACATION IN 

In August or September you'll find Scan- 
dinavia at its loveliest! Early Autumn 
makes a panorama of breath-taking 
beaut y, with air like wine. Let us help you 
arrange a Viking trip to suit your plans. 
Even 21 days will give you a memorable 
experience of a different world. Favorable 
exchange, courteous friendliness, gener- 
ous values, safety on land and sea . . . are 


just a few of the advantages you get, on 
a “Viking vacation”. 


The KUNGSHOLM sails on the 
North Cape Cruise June 30th from New 
York, for 42 days. Minimum, $525.09. 


—— 


Information at any Travel Agent, or 


DISH 





aT: 


AMERICAN 


LINE 


636 FIFTH AVE. & 4 WEST Sist St. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 














Clutwoman 
on Teacher... 


SOUGHT TO FORM WOMAN’S DISCUS- 
SIONAL groups for an educational institu- 
tion; over 2,000 such units have been formed 
and present plans call for the organization of 
many more in your state and area. If you are 
at least 35 years of age, can talk equally weli 
to the individual or group, and have a good 
educational background, write fully regarding 
qualifications; commission and drawing 
account; references required at interview. 
Please address 


GERTRUDE BELL, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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agent or write to us for copy of 
our 
32-Page Book of Mexican Tours 
MANY UNUSUAL FEATURES 
We also bave a 
SPECIAL CALIFORNIA TOUR 
stopping 6 days in Bryce, Zion and Grand 
Canyon. 


EUROPE 30 Days $279 


Simpson Travel Service, Inc. 
203 So. Dearborn Chicago 


— 

















SALESMEN WANTED 


Complete line of school supplies, books, fur- 
niture, playground equipment, heaters, mu- 
sical instruments, Janitor’s supplies. Highest 
quality equipment. If you have a car and 
want profitable employment for the summer 
with an old reliable concern, write us. 

Wood School Supply Company Blytheville, Arkansas 


All Kinds of Teaching 
Positions Filled 


ACANCY, 5 QuTLOOK GOOD, SALARIES 
SAS0 — BEIT Too. gh HOTOS MADE, 


Personal saeemeal Bureau, Clinton, Ill. 


























MILES & STERLING 
206 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Randolph 6646 
MANAGERS OF INVESTMENT and 
SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS 
Phone or write for appointment 








THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
EWEST member of a distinguished 
dictionary family—accurate, en- 
riched, simplified, easy to use, beauti- 
fully made. Write for full information. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila., Pa. 
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LD EIS 


report of Director, 165; Resolution ratify- 
ing change of name adopted, 172; Reso- 
lutions, report of Committee on, 178; Sec- 
retary’s report, 168; State School Fund, 
report of Committee on, 183; Treasurer’s 
Report, 178 ° 

—Public Relations Department, 16, 21, 29, 
36, 38, 48, 80, 96, 106, 110, 112, 140, 142, 
144, 166, 169, 191, 199, 213, 238, 288, 336 

—Research Department, 39, 50, 114, 138, 
140, 165, 285 

—tTreasurer’s report, 47, 140, 178, 336 

—William Bishop Owen Memorial Building, 
21, 140, 174, 213, 336 

Illinois Education Association, The, Frank 
A. Jensen, 174 

Illinois High School Principals’ Association 
Curriculum Committee—The Program for 
the Improvement of Instruction in Illinois 
High Schools, 118 

Illinois Home Economics Association, 52 

Illinois Industrial Education Association, 248 

Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, The, D. F. 
Nickols, manager, 20, 21, 183 

Illinois School Orchestra Association, 294 

Illinois School Vocal Association, 294 

Illinois School Vocal and Instrumental Con- 
test, 294 

Illinois State Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Education, 253 

Illinois State Commercial Contests, 248 

Illinois State Federation of Labor, 78, 181, 
296, 304 

Illinois State Normal University, 18, 52, 
84, 116, 146, 208, 248, 294, 309, 330 

Illinois State School Board Association, 296 

Illinois State Teachers Association, change 
of name, 140, 149, 172 

I.S.T.A. Speakers’ School, B. I. Griffith, 38 

Illinois State Teachers Colleges Conference, 
84 

Iturnots TEACHER, see Illinois Education As- 
sociation, Intrno1s TEACHER 

Illinois, University of, 203, 308 

Illinois Valley Schoolmasters’ Club, 84 

Initiating a Curriculum Revision Program, 
Samuel Everett, 44 

Institutional Teacher Placement Associations, 
J. E. Thomas, 250 

Integrating the Departmentalized School, L. 
J. Hauser, 62 

Investigations in the Placement of Arithmetic 
Topics, Turner C. Chandler, 240 

Investigations in Reading, Alta McIntire, 274 

Iroquois County High School Principals As- 
sociation, 250 


J 

Jacksonville High School, 259 

Jacksonville Voters Had the Facts, 74 

Jasper County music and art supervisors, 84 

Jensen, Frank A—A Message from Our 
President, 36 

—Illinois Education Association, The, 174 

Jerseyville, American Education Week ob- 
servance, 117 

Jounson, Joe L.—Peoria Schools Sell Text- 
books, 95 

Joliet Township High School and Junior 
Coilege, 247 

—" Roy V.—Social Security for Teach- 
ers, 

Judd, Charles Hubbard, 103 

Junior Colleges of Northern Illinois, fourth 
annual faculty and student conference, 117 

Junior Red Cross, 51 

K 

KANNMACHER, Nola, and Dotcu, E. W.— 
Poetry in Grade Three, 302 

Kappa Delta Epsilon, 330 

Kappa Phi Kappa, 101 


Keace, Foster—A New Approach to Health 
Teaching, 341 
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Kendall County rural and village schools, 
291 

Kindergarten Centennial Dinner in Chicago, 
332 

Kindergarten Takes Inventory, The, Olga 
Adams, 332 


L 

LaGrange, Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College, 342 

Lan, Dolph—Moline Schools Credit Union, 
152 

Larson, Arthur G.—Conducting a Mock 
Election, 202 

LaSalle-Peru Township High School and 
Junior College, 247, 295, 340 

Leeper, June—Why the State Should In- 
crease Its Support of Public Schools, 132 

Legal Basis for Transporting High-School 
Students, T. A. Reynolds, 82 

Legislation 

—Bills related to finance, 293 

—Digest of bills, 206, 211, 222, 268 

—Process of Legislation, The, 215 

—Program of Legislation, 73, 165, 173 

Lesson in School Needs, A, B. I. Griffith, 288 

Let Science Be Our Guide, Roscoe Pulliam, 


Lewis Institute, 305 

Libraries, school, 75, 122, 346 

Loos, Leonard E—The Certification of 
Teachers in Illinois, 107 

Lostant Community High School, 208, 209 

Loyalty oaths for teachers, 42 


M 


Madison County Teachers Association, 117 

Marion County teachers’ tour, 209 

Maywood, Proviso Township High School, 
247 

McCoy, John C.—Putting the Schools on 
the Air, 286 

McGill French Summer School, 306 

McIntire, Alta—Investigations in Reading, 
274 

McKay, Nathile—Counseling the Working 
Student, 37 

Message from Our President, A, Frank A. 
Jensen, 36 

Miter, Vera Volin—Reading Readiness, 139 

Mills College, 306 

Minimum Salary Laws for Teachers, Elbert 
Fulkerson, 69 

Minimum wage law, 7, 39, 69, 74, 173 

Minnesota, University of, 307 

Modern Language Curriculum Committee, 
330 

Moline Schools Credit Union, Dolph Lain, 
152 

Montessori, Dr. Maria, 254 

Montgomery County, transfer to South Cen- 
tral Division, 140 

Moore, Robert C.—Editorial, 13, 41, 78, 110, 
142, 204, 242, 292 

—Digest of Bills, 268 

—Process of Legislation, 215 

—Report of Secretary, 168 

Moore, Roy L.—William E. White, 270 

Mound City: community high schools, 291; 
public schools, District No. 15, 291 

Mutserry, Catherine Culver—What !—No 
Books? 122 

Murphy, Matthew J., 103 

Murphysboro Teachers Educational Associa- 
tion, 58 

Music, rural school, 334 

Must the Children Always Wait? Fred L. 
Biester, 296 

My Favorite-Book-Character Parade, Hobart 
Bolerjack, 54 

N 

National College of Education, 307 

National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, 249 


National Education Association: Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, 
Committee on Planning, 135; report of 
Illinois Director, 164; delegates to, 336 

N.E.A. Serves Every Teacher, The, 266 

N.E.A. Summer Convention, 266 

National Youth Administration, 38, 75 

Nesetsick, Alvin, and Dey, Herbert W.— 
The Need for Tenure, 289 

Need for Tenure, The, Herbert W. Dey and 
Alvin Nebelsick, 289 

New Approach to Health Teaching, A, Fos- 
ter Keagle, 341 

New Frontiers for Youth, Dorothy Bundy, 


New Type of Scholarship, A, 75 

Next Step in Public Relations, The, B. I. 
Griffith, 112 

Non-high school tuition, 74, 173 

Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision, 
Committee of Seven, 240 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 58, 
84, 117, 147, 209, 249, 330 

Northwestern Division Schoolmasters, 85 

Northwestern Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 336 

Northwestern University School of Educa- 
tion, 19, 147, 307 


oO 


Oak Park: Elementary School Bulletin, 127; 
Teachers’ Council, 127 

Oak Park-River Forest High School, 338 

Oakes, Elizabeth B.—Health in Relation to 
Student Life, 45 

Olander, Victor A., 104 

O’Nett, Ellen—See Illinois First, 77 

Open House—New and Revised Edition, E. 
Pearl Hess, 60 

Open Letter, An, Reading Subcommittee of 
the High-School Conference Library-Eng- 
lish Committee, 253 

Over the Fence by Their Bootstraps, Charles 
Allen, 63 

Owen, David B.——Bradley College Voca- 
tional Conference, 254 


P 


P.T.A. Convention, 225 

Patton, Goebel—Read the Ititnots TEAcH- 
ER, 277 

Payne, Walter L—An Adult Education Eve- 
ning School, 342 

Pension and retirement fund, 7, 47, 74, 114, 
138, 173, 189, 206, 245 

Peoria County emergency education program, 
19 

Peoria high schools, 246 

Peoria Schools Sell Textbooks, Joe L. John- 
son, 95 

Phi Delta Kappa, 101, 295 

Piatt County Schoolmasters Club, 295 

Pike County Health Program, 19 

Placement, teacher, 147, 250 

Play, educational values of, 9 

Poetry in Grade Three, Nola Kannmacher 
and E. W. Dolch, 302 

Prediction of Optimum Weight, The, Aileen 
Carpenter, 335 

Process of Legislation, The, Robert C. 
Moore, 215 

Professional ideals, 187 

Professionalism, George O. Smith, 68 

Program for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Illinois High Schools, The, Cur- 
riculum Committee of the High School 
Principals’ Association, 118 

Progressive Education Association, North 
Shore Group, 19, 147, 209, 295 

Proposed Teacher Retirement Plan, The, 
L. R. Grimm, 114, 138 

Public opinion on current problems in public 
education, 197 

Public relations, 47, 74, 286, 304 
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Public Relations Activities Are Increasing, 
B. I. Griffith, 198 

Public Relations Department, see [Illinois 
Education Association, Public Relations 
Department 

Public Relations Headlines, B. I. 
238 

Puckett, Roswell C.—State Aid for High 
Schools, 237 

Puti1aM, Roscoe—And Thou Mayest Add 
Thereto, 4 

—Doing and Getting a High Grade of Work, 
121 

—Free Discipline and Good Order, 254 

—Let Science Be Our Guide, 346 

—wWill Your Class Be a Good Class? 38 

Putting the Schools on the Air, John C. 
McCloy, 286 


Griffith, 


Quincy Senior High School, 259 
R 

Radio and the schools, 199, 208, 286 

Read the Inirvots TEACHER, Goebel Patton, 
277 

Reading, children’s, 20, 21, 54, 139, 201, 302 

Reading Readiness, Vera Volin Miller, 139 

Reading, teaching of, 62, 139, 274, 302 

Recent Changes in the Program of Teacher 
Education, Thomas E. Benner and Charles 
W. Sanford, . 203 

Rental of Textbooks, 
ham, 291 

Replies from Candidates for Governor, 46 

Research Department, see Illinois Education 
Association, Research Department 

Reynotps, T. A.—Legal Basis for Trans- 
porting High-School Students, The, 82 

—School Elections, 200 

Ricuert, G. Henry—Rockford Community 
Lectures, 141 

Robinson Township High School, 247 

Rock Island County rural and village schools, 
291, 312 

Rock Island County 


The, Eloise P. Bing- 


Teachers Association, 


Rock Island public schools, 291 
Rockford Community Lectures, 
Richert, 141 


G. Henry 


Rockford: in-service study for teachers, 210; 
public schools use radio, 301 
Rural schools and teachers, 150, 334 
S 
Safety, education in, 327 
Salaries, teachers, 7, 39, 69, 74, 173, 187, 


194, 238, 243, 285, 295, 329 

Sanrorp, Charles W., and Benner, Thomas 

—Recent Changes in the Program of 

Teacher Education, 203 

School Elections, T. A. Reynolds, 200 

Second Annual Speech Re-education Clinic, 
309 

Second Educational Conference at Southern 
Teachers College, 297 

Secondary Education Faces 
sues; Francis L. Bacon, 135 

See Illinois First, Ellen O'Neill, 77 

Shall We Exempt from Final Examinations? 
J. S. Cleland, 300 

Setter, Floyd A.—Health Inspection for 
Rural and Village Schools, 312 

SmitH, George O.—Professionalism, 68 

Smothers, I. A., 312 

Social Changes Require a Changed Curricu- 
lum, Thomas E. Benner, 11 

Social Security Act, 186 

Social Security for Teachers, 
dan, 7 

Some Needs of Our Schools, 
? 

Sophomores Read for 
Anderson, 201 

Southern California, University of, 307 

Southern Illinois State Normal University, 


Important Is- 


Roy V. Jor- 
L. R. Grimm, 


Pleasure, Ernestine 
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are especially attractive. 


SAVED 


coin or stamps. Send for it today. 


A customer writes: 
such a small amount of money.” 


Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 
1 to 8; 72 Leaflets describing them, for the teacher only. Plan NOW to use 


*in your school in September, and throughout the school year. The “Boston 
Edition,” on paper 5% x 8, and in Sepia (brown) and on slightly rough paper 





Landseer 
268 Subjects. Most of them on paper approximately 3% x4% inches. ONE 
CENT EACH for 60 or more, assorted as desired. Postpaid. 

CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations, 64 pages for 15 cents in 


Valuable aids in teaching Laneunee, Literature, History and Geography. 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 
“I know of no other company that gives such beautiful pictures for 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 31, Malden, Massachusetts 


72 Pictures for grades 


ictures 


And they cost only TWO 
CENTS EACH for 30 or more, 
assorted as desired. Postpaid. 
2250 subjects. 


A smaller size 3 x 3%, not in 
the “Boston Edition” ONE 
CENT EACH for 60 or more. 
1000 subjects. 


Extra Size, 10x12. TEN 
CENTS EACH for 6 or more. 


Miniature Colored Pictures, 











1936 was a banner year 


for teachers to secure 





Hughes 


and intermediate grades, 

new positions. 1937 Teachers Agency Commerce, Home Econom- 
. b bet ics, Music and other special 
promises to be even bet- 25 E. Jackson, Chicago fields. Regular academic 
ter. Member N. A. T. A subjects always in demand. 


We place many teachers in Chicago suburban schools. 


Exceptional demand for critic 
teachers, teachers of primary 














ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, iil. 











EST. 1906 








PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 Seuth Michigan Avenue 

Dept. 

CHICAGO 


Established 1885. Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. 
Placement increase proportionate. 
teachers—High School, 
merce, Smith-Hughes, Physical Education, Music, 
Art, etc. Advice: Seek advancement through us. 
Folder free. Member N.A.T.A. 

“Correspondent’’ Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N.Y., Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Many calls for 
Home Economics, Com- 





I Telephones— 
HARRISON 2642 
2043 














TEACHERS’ 
. R. Colbert, Mgr. 


ILLIANA 


x 628 Station A, Champaign, Ill. 


We need teachers for all kinds of teaching positions. 


—_—_-—— 


SERVICE 





_Send for registration blank. 








SUMMER SESSION FOR TEACHERS 


LEWIS INSTITUTE 


Charter Member of North Central Association. 


(AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN) 


Courses in Psychology of Perceptual 


Education, Remedial Reading, a Survey of the Physical Sciences and Education will be 
included. Work leading to a degree will be offered in Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 


Social Sciences, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics, 


Home Economics and Engineering subjects. 


Business and Economics, 
Dormitory. 


Address Registra: for a Summer School Bulletin. 


LEWIS INSTITUT 
UMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 23 to JULY 31 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and 
ae. While in Chicago 
hicago’s many advantages. 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


S 


UNI siTY 
Chicago 
+ . Fully Accredited 


proved methods of 
able study with 








MADISON AND DAMEN AVE., 
Dept. 1.1.5, CHICAGO 





u can combine profit- 
(Bulletin upon request) 


Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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59, 85, 127, 147, 210, 249, 251, 295, 297, 
316, 330 

Speakers school, 38, 96 

Speech re-education, 309 

Spring Valley, 147 

Springfield: Feitshans High School, 291; 
Lanphier High School, 291; Springfield 
High School, 309 

Springfield Principals’ Club, The, 210 

State Aid for High Schools, Roswell C. 

_ Puckett, 237 

State Board of Education, 73, 245, 296, 326 

State courses of study, trends in the adop- 
tion of, 276 

State Curriculum Steering Committee—The 
Illinois Curriculum Program, 86 

State financial support of common schools, 
16, 41, 43, 73, 80, 85, 105, 165, 173, 181, 
188, 205, 237, 238, 242, 245, 285, 288, 292, 
296, 325, 329 

—Bibliography on, 50 

State Student Council Convention, 85 

State teachers colleges, see Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Illinois State Teachers 
Colleges Conferences, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College 

State Teachers Magazines Head Honored, 22 

Status of City Superintendents in Illinois, 
The, Chris A. DeYoung, 71 

Stockton High School Handbook, 331 

Storm, H. C—The Autobiography of an 
Hypothesis, 343 

Student Government Groups, 250 

Study of Teachers’ Salaries, A, 194 

Superintendents’ Round Table of Northern 
Illinois, 197 

Superintendents, status of, 71 

Summer Round-up of the P.T.A., The, Mrs. 
Leonard H. Graf, 297 

Summer schools, 305 


T 


Tax assessments and collections, 74, 79, 105, 
171, 173, 188, 243 

Tax limitation, 74 

Teacher education, 5, 203, 210, 333 

Teacher Education for Predictable Situations, 
Lawrence F. Ashley, 333 

Teacher welfare, 106, 143 

Teacher-Constructed Salary Schedule, A, 
Amelia Traenkenschuh, 339 

Teacher’s Ethics, The, Frank A. Beu, 133 

Teachers College Takes Part in Flood Re- 
lief, A, Hal Hall, 251 

Teachers colleges, see Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Illinois State Normal 
University, Illinois State Teachers Col- 
leges Conference, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Southern Illinois State 
Normal University, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 

Teachers’ councils, 187 

Teachers, in-service education of, 5, 210, 347 

Teachers, mobility ratio of, 5 

Teachers’ Salary Issues in Illinois, Lester R. 
Grimm, 39 

Teaching subject-matter combinations, 333 

Temperance in the Schools, A. W. Cleven- 
ger, 239 

Tenure, teacher, 74, 173, 188, 245, 289 

Textbook rental, 96, 291 

Textbooks, sale of, 95 

Textbooks, state uniformity of, 74, 223 

Tuomas, J. E.—Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Associations, 250 

TRAENKENSCHUH, Amelia—A Teacher-Con- 
structed Salary Schedule, 339 

Transporting high-school pupils, 82 

Trends in the Adoption of State Courses of 
Study, Dewey Fristoe, 276 

Tri-County Schoolmasters Club, 128 
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U 
Unit, larger district, 73, 173, 292, 314, 326, 
329 


University of Chicago, 331 
Urbana, Leal Elementary School, 249, 250 
Vv 

Van Norman, Howard—Co-ordinating Com- 
position Work with Literature, 256 

Vermilion County “High School Principals 
Association, 147 

Veto Message Erroneous but Revealing, 325 

Virginia, historical shrines in, 244 

Vocational guidance, 248, 254 


Ww 

Washington University, 307 

Watson, John C., 103 

Waukegan: City School Teachers Associa- 
tion, 85, 296; township high school, 246 

Waukegan-North Chieago School Credit Un- 
ion, Robert S. Barnes, 214 

West Frankfort, Frankfort Community High 
School, 247 

Western Illinois Schoolmasters Club, 250 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, 128, 
147, 212, 296, 332 

What Are You Doing for Commencement? 
246 

What !—No Books? Catherine Culver Mul- 
berry, 122 

Wheaton College, 308 

Wheaton public schools, 291 

Wate, J. Stuart—History Lives in Old Vir- 
ginia, 244 

White, William E., Roy L. Moore, 270 

Why the State Should Increase Its Support 
of Public Schools, June Leeper, 132 

Will Your Class Be a Good Class? Roscoe 
Pulliam, 38 

William Bishop Owen Memorial Building, 
see Illinois Education Association, William 
Bishop Owen Memorial Building 

Williams, Gertrude Nevins, 106 

Winnebago County Schools Informer, 148 

Winners in State Contests, 145 

Winnetka, New Trier Township High School, 


Wrrty, Paul A.—Educational Values of 
Play, 9 

Wood River and Hartford, District 104, 
148, 296 

World Federation of Education Associations, 
140 

Wyoming, University of, 308 

Y 

Yorkville, community high-school district ap- 
proved, 181 

You, Too, Can Teach Languages, Kevin 
Guinagh, 152 
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Calendar of 
Educational Meetings 


21 Winnetka Summer School for Teachers, 
Horace Mann School, Winnetka, June 21 
to July 30. A training school for experi- 
enced teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators giving courses in mental hygiene, 
creative art, socialized activities, adapta- 
tion to individual differences, etc. Affil- 
iated with Northwestern University. 


27 National Education Association, annual 
meeting, Detroit, June 27-July 1, 1937. 
30 Department of Lip Reading of the Na- 
tional Education Association, annual 
meeting, Detroit, Michigan, June 30, 1937. 

OCTOBER 

7 Western Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Galesburg, Oc- 
tober 7 and 8, 1937. 

NOVEMBER 

4 Annual High School Conference, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Nov. 4-6, 1937. 

12 Lake Shore Division meeting, Friday, 
November 12. This meeting is to be held 
in two sections, one at Evanston Town- 
ship High School for the northern half 
of the Division, and the other at J. 
Sterling Morton Township High School 
for the southern half of the Division. It 
is planned that the programs at the two 
meetings will be identical, speakers ro- 
tating between the meetings. 


Veto Message Erroneous 


(Continued from page 326) 
achieved a balanced budget but it is 
our hope that by holding expenditures 
from each appropriation to a minimum 
we can keep our expenditures even 
with the revenues received by the State 
from present taxation. 





But the new biennial budget omits 
from the assets of the State several mil- 
lion dollars on hand in the treasury. 
H.B. 153 appropriated less than a mil- 
lion of these millions on hand. 

It would certainly be a sounder 
method of approaching this problem to 
consider State aid to needy high 
schools along with State aid to grade 
schools—all such appropriations to be 
made from the distributive or common 
school fund. 

This evidently means that only “needy 
high schools” shall receive state funds, 
and they only from the $13,000,000 a 
year specified in the new budget for 
appropriation to the common school 
fund for the next biennium. 

For the reasons I have above 
stated, I veto and withhold my ap- 
proval of House Bill No. 153. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry Horner, Governor of Illinois. 
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When Should ; 


Teacher Borrow? 











@ To teachers, as to men and women’ Last year 600,000 men and women = ———— 
in all other walks of life, we say: made much needed loans at House- = 
‘Don't borrow unless you have to."" hold Finance. Toa large percentageof == LOCALLY MANAGED 
But there are times in the livesof most these people Household Finance = HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
people when borrowing fromafriend, gave practical advice on reorganiz- OFFICES 
arelative, or some lending institution '"8 their financial affairs. in 14 Illinois Cities 
becomes unavoidable. An emergency , . 
gene) Guidance In Sound Spending oe 
a sudden misfortune—requires 
more cash than savings can supply. By giving aid in budgeting and better CuicaGo~2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg 
— : 28 N. Clark St.—Phone Franklin 1082 
Only a loan will keep the individual money management Household every 
D ‘ ‘ ¢ . ALTON—7th Floor, Joust—3rd Floor, 
solvent—a going member of society. year helps many teachers to put their ore Nat. Bk. Rialto Theater 
‘ : . dg., Main 3300 Bldg., Joliet 6184 
spending on a sound basis. To pro- Auncaa—Seiee 98? 
. ° , am: Moune— 4th Floor, 
Loans Without Co-signers mote better personal finances House- Bide..Auromaed4s Filth Ave. Bide 
; , hold has published a series of BLOOMINGTON—Sth = papi, — aed Fi 
At such times many teachers find ead £ Be Ay pny © gee 
; ae ; authoritative pamphlets on better . Phone 4765 Phone 4.5177 
Household Finance's convenient loan ; CHAMPAIGN—4th FI., : 
buymanship and money management. Lincoln Bldg. Rgcprene th Ft 
service very helpful. Household ‘ : Phone 3410 Falco: Bide. 
F; lend: OS bs Many home economics teachers use Decarua—4e FL. ain 930 
inance lends teachers the money they cs ie ith 
“any . 7“? these publications for reference and a. “Tae, 
require or constructive uses. You as classroom manuals. Paseronr—ied Fl, Myers Building. 
alone sign for your loan. No embar- Would you like to know more about Main 137 __ WAUKBoAN—2nd Fl, 
assj i ‘ , ‘ ; : 2 . GaespurG— 4th Fl., 210 Washington 
rassing inquiries are made of friends, the personal finance service rendered Re 407, Hill St., Waukegan Stare 
ativ ~ “ti , . Arcade _— nk Building 
relatives or school executives. Repay- by Household Finance? The manager 6226 Main Ont. 7110 
ment may bespreadovermanymonths of the nearest office will give you Housebold charges the low monthly rate 
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Household Finance Corporation 
See addresses above—mail to nearest office 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““The Special Household Finance 
Loan Plan for School Teachers."’ I understand this request places me under 
no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


For this associated life, with its achievements 
and failures, does not go on in the sky nor yet in a 
vacuum. It takes place on the earth. The geo- 
graphical setting enters into the very make-up of the 
social happenings that form history. 


John Dewey: Democracy and Education 


A recent addition to the new geographies is 
This Business World, by Professor Eugene Van 
Cleef of Ohio State University, an economic, com- 
mercial, and industrial Geography. 


A special feature of This Business World is 
the format. The large page allows the use of 
superior maps. Maps are recognized as one of the 
most vital elements in the presentation of geographic 
facts. The large page also gives room for a superior 
set of illustrations which parallel the text and afford 
excellent material for study. 








As in the New Geographies by Stull and Hatch, the interdependence of nations 
throughout the world is emphasized in This Business World. People everywhere are 
coming to realize that the farther civilization advances, the more interdependent nations 
become. Every one should then understand his own relation to the distribution and quan- 
tity of the earth’s resources. 


Social intelligence is the first requisite to social security. Geographic knowledge is 
basic to social intelligence. This Business World will furnish geographic knowledge 
which will contribute markedly to the development of accurately informed, clear-minded 
American youth. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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